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© MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 
































particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that you: 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
over half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp RESEARCH BurEAU is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 

[| enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C] Income 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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Where does the 
money come from? 


Maybe it’s none of our business. 


A man comes into our office and 
wants to talk to somebody about 
investing. 


He says he’s been reading our 
advertisements for some time .. . 
thinks that we’re right about the 
long-range growth of American 
business . . . and wants to get a fair 
return on the money he has saved. 


As a matter of fact, he’s been 
studying the financial pages of the 
paper and has pretty well decided 
on the stock he wants to buy. 


Well, that’s our business—exe- 
cuting orders to buy stocks—so 
we're willing to, of course. 


But as a general rule, we'll try to 
find out a little more about our new 
customer first, a little more about 
where the money comes from. 


Not how he got it—but whether 
he can afford to invest it. 

For instance: About how 
much is he able to save each 
month? 

For instance: How much of 

a cushion will this purchase 
leave him? 


For instance: Is the stock he 
wants to buy really suited to 
his particular situation? 


Now, maybe you think those 
questions are none of our business 
—but we think they are! 


Because there’s always some risk 
in any investment—even the highest- 
grade bonds—and we simply feel 
that it’s our responsibility to point 
that risk out for the benefit of those 
who may not be able to afford it. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


































Union Electric increases 






quarterly dividend 


5 cents a share 








perce of 35¢ a share for the first 
quarter of 1955 has been declared for 
the holders of Union Electric Company 
of Missouri common stock. The dividend 
is payable March 31, 1955, to stockholders 
of record March 4, 1955. 


This is an increase of 5¢ a share and places 
the dividend on Union Electric $10.00 Par 
Value common stock at an annual rate of 
$1.40 a share as compared with $1.20 a 
share paid in 1954. 


The Company’s favorable financial situ- 
ation as a result of the operation of The 
North American Plan of Dissolution and 
satisfactory earnings anticipated in 1955 
justify the increase in the dividend rates. 


Constantly growing, Union Electric now 
serves the power needs of more than 2 
million people ...in their homes, in their 
businesses. 





Last year, system output rose to 7.7 billion 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 325 million 
kilowatt hours over 1953. Gross revenues 
for 1954 totaled $114 million. 


Investment in plant and equipment to 
deliver this service is valued at more than 
$525 million. And we expect to spend $232 
million over the next five years to keep 
pace with the demand for power in the 
growing, productive region served by 
Union Electric. 


1OWA ; 
MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 4 SQUIER EEE 
MISSOURI EDISON co. 





UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI 


Subsidiaries: Union Electric Power Company 
Missouri Power & Light Company «+ Missouri 
Edison Company « Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company «+ St. Louis & 
Belleville Electric Railway Company. 
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Unions Get Set for New Wage Pattern 


Many labor contracts will expire over coming months. 
Demands for another round of wage increases plus the 
guaranteed annual wage are likely to lead to strikes 


| Paw because 1954 was a reces- 

sion year, with rising unem- 
ployment and a loose labor market, 
working time lost through strikes de- 
clined to a postwar low. But 1955 is 
likely to be different. Business is im- 
proving, and many unions which 
made only token gains last year, or 
none whatever, are determined to 
make up for this. On the other side 
of the bargaining tabie, management 
will be reluctant to grant costly ben- 
efits because of the difficulty of pass- 
ing them on to the consumer under 
present conditions of stiff (and in- 
creasing) competition. 

Another factor which is sure to 
add to industrial discord is the forth- 
coming expiration of five-year con- 
tracts negotiated by the Big Three 
automobile producers and the United 
Automobile Workers in mid-1950. 
The union wants many changes made, 
and after five years without a major 
strike against these companies it ‘is 
fully prepared to walk out if neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the UAW ap- 
pears to be dead serious about ob- 
taining a guaranteed annual wage— 
or something which can pass for one 
—and even if other demands can be 
comprised without work stoppages 
this one is apt to cause trouble. 
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The major fireworks will start at 
the end of May and the first of June, 
when the General Motors and Ford 
contracts expire (Chrysler’s contract 
runs to the end of August). But 
even before that, the newspapers will 
be full of the subject, for negotiations 
will start sixty days before expira- 
tion of the contracts, and in the mean- 
time other industries whose agree- 
ments run out or can be reopened 
will also be faced with sizable wage 
demands. 


Coal to Textiles 


John L. Lewis can call strikes in 
the coal industry at any time on 60 
days’ notice, though he is unlikely to 
do so within the medium term future 
in view of the low demand for coal. 
He could have taken action many 
months ago, but saw little to gain in 
doing so. Temporarily, he is teaming 
up with companies with whom he 
holds contracts to fight competition 
from fuel oil imports and non-union 
coal producers. A coal walkout is 
unlikely until demand for the fuel 
picks up. 

The CIO Rubber Workers are 
currently negotiating with Goodyear, 
and will tackle other tire producers 
shortly. New England textile work- 


ers, who received no increases what- 
ever last year (some of them took 
cuts), will also take action soon to 
correct this if demand for textiles 
shows sufficient improvement. Con- 
tracts with the Big Four meat pack- 
ers will expire starting next month; 
unions in this field have evinced 
interest in the guaranteed annual 
wage in the past, but it is expected 
that they will use it as an expendable 
bargaining point this year pending 
settlements in the auto and steel in- 
dustries. If unions in these fields 
are successful in obtaining some form 
of GAW, meatpacking workers will 
expect to follow suit next year. 

As President of both the UAW 
and the CIO, Walter Reuther has a 
special incentive to obtain large con- 
cessions in the first: major bargain- 
ing he will have conducted in five 
years. His chief rival within the CIO, 
President McDonald of the Steel 
Workers, got a very satisfactory set- 
tlement for his union in mid-1954 
and will have a chance to repeat when 
contracts expire June 30; Reuther 
will accordingly be gunning for con- 
cessions the Steel Workers cannot 
hope to top. 

It is reported that in addition to 

Please turn to page 30 
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Packing Issues Vary in Quality 


Swift is a long-time dividend payer, and Armour's 


position has improved in recent years. But nature 


of the industry imparts a speculative tinge to all 


Ithough their fiscal years ended 

October 31, it has just been 
within the past few weeks that the 
nation’s big meat packers have sub- 
mitted their financial reports to stock- 
holders. To a man, they all con- 
sidered 1954 far less than good. Even 
Morrell and Wilson, both of whom 
did better in fiscal ’54 than in the pre- 
ceding period, used the word “disap- 
pointing” to describe the year’s oper- 
ations. 

It was not that a vegetarian fad 
swept the nation—actually, per capita 
meat consumption was the highest 
in 46 years. The industry’s trouble 
was spelled p-o-r-k. For the second 
consecutive year there was an un- 
usually low proportion of pork on the 
market. The packers were forced to 
pay high prices for live hogs because 
of competition. But pork prices could 
not be raised correspondingly since 
there was plenty of beef available at 
reasonable prices. The consumer was 
not interested in a higher meat bill. 
Yet live hog prices reached $26 per 
cwt. in Chicago during the normal 
heavy marketing season in December 
1953 and then rose to $28.75 the fol- 
lowing April, an all-time April high. 

The price squeeze on the packers 
was acute and prolonged. Late in the 
summer, hog receipts increased with 
a resulting drop in wholesale pork 
prices. The seasonal drop came 
earlier and was much sharper than 
the previous year. 

Ups and downs because of rapidly 
shifting prices are a hazard of the 
industry which ordinarily pare profits 
to the bone. Last year the pressure 
was stronger and lasted longer than 
usual. For indusry leader Swift, 
profits were the lowest since 1951 
although over-all business, in terms 
of volume, held up. The company’s 
financial condition continued strong. 
Current assets were 3.55 times cur- 
rent liabilities, compared with a ratio 
of 2.76-to-1 the previous year. Divi- 
dends, which with the exception of 
1933 have been paid continuously 
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Armour & Co. 


since 1888, were increased (through 
an extra payment) to $3 compared 
with $2.40 in 1953. The company’s 
plant modernization and improve- 
ment program speeded up last year. 
The new meat packing plant at Jack- 
son, Miss., was completed, extensive 
improvements in livestock dressing 
and cooler facilities at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Baltimore, Md., are nearly 
finished. New turkey eviscerating 
facilities were provided in poultry 
dressing plants at Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., and McMinnville, Ore. Ad- 
ditional egg white drying equipment 
was a major project at the Des 
Moines dairy and poultry unit. In 
addition to other completed improve- 
ments, a new tannery is being built 
at South Paris, Me., to be completed 
late in 1955, 

Armour wrote its 1954 financial re- 
sults in red ink because of the pork 


ernization program spread. Started 
in 1953, the project calls for the ex- 
penditure of some $10 million. Oj 
financial importance was the redemp- 
tion last December: 21 of the entire 
issue of $6 convertible prior preferred 
stock at $120, paid in 5 per cent 
subordinated debentures of like prin- 
cipal amount maturing in 1984 and a 
warrant for the purchase of one share 
of the company’s common stock. This 
means an annual tax saving of up to 
$1.5 million. 

Wilson & Company is the nation’s 
third largest meat packer, and is the 
largest manufacturer of sports equip- 
ment. Although like the others Wil- 
son suffered from the pork situation, 
its sales of athletic equipment hit a 
new high and the non-food products 
divisions like pharmaceuticals, gela- 
tin, industrial acids, fertilizers and 
animal and poultry feeds were all 
profitable. And while the company’s 
foreign operations were also profit- 
able these earnings are not available 
in any substantial amount for use in 
this country. During the year Wil- 
son introduced several new items to 
serve this country’s palate and at the 
same time to boost sales: Certified 
Pan-Size Sliced Bacon, Tender 
Made Ready-to-Eat Ham and four 
Jane Wilson Pan Pac products (beef 
pie, turkey pie, Swiss steak and Salis- 
bury steak). 

Cudahy told stockholders _ that 
1954’s operating results were entirely 
unsatisfactory. The trouble was 
largely the unfavorable geographical 
location of some of the company’s 
principal producing units in relation 
to its established distributing facili- 
ties. Better things are hoped for the 
future since several units which were 
a steady financial drain on the com- 
pany were closed. Morrell reported 
better sales and earnings than in 1953 
but was still hurt by the pork situa- 
tion and the continued losses of the 
Ottumwa, Iowa, plant. This plant 


The Principal Meat Packers 


situation. Yet like Swift, its mod- 

-———* Sales—__, 

(Millions) 
1953 195 

Armour & Co...... $2,088.8 $2,056.1 
Cudahy Packing ... 465.2 454.7 
Morrell (John) Co. 296.4 306.4 
Swift & Co........ 2,597.2 2,510.8 
Wilson & Co....... 674.8 680.4 





*Years ended October 31. D—Deficit. 


-—*Earned—, 

Per Share r-—Dividends—, Recent 

1953 1954 1953 1954 Price Yield 
$1.81 D$0.35 None None 15 

0.06 D494 None None 7 B 
0.54 0.64 $0.50 $0.50 20 2.5% 
5.72 3.22 2.40 3.00 49 6.1 
0.98 1.03 None None 12 
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has operated at a substantial loss for 
the past seven years. 

After such a rugged period as last 
year the meat: packers expect 1955 to 
show a decided improvement. Meat 
production is expected to be slightly 
higher in 1955—more pork and veal, 
about the same tonnage of beef and 
slightly less. lamb are _ predicted. 





Profits should improve too, because 
of the all-out effort last year to in- 
crease efficiency, cut overhead costs 
and at the same time modernize facil- 
ities. The companies are also aided 
by their ever-increasing diversifica- 
tion programs — all are well en- 
trenched in industries other than meat 
packing. But because of the nature 





of the fluctuations of the business 
which keeps it from turning the big 
sales into substantial profits, only 
Swift stock can be considered for in- 
come. While Armour has shown 
signs of improving and Morrell’s div- 
idends date back to 1929, both issues 
are still speculations. Cudahy and 
Wilson are even more so. 


Home Building Boom On Solid Ground? 


Continuation of the accelerated pace of housing starts 


into 1955 may strain the mortgage money market. 


This would tend to slow down the construction rate 


Hx building has been racing 
along at such a fast clip during 
the normal off-season as to endanger 
the ready flow of mortgage money, 
should the current pace continue. 

The experience of the last two 
months has raised caution signals. In 
the first place, the pace of housing 
starts has been high. Starts in No- 
vember were 26 per cent over the 
level of the same 1953 month, and 
declined only three per cent from 
October although starts usually dwin- 
dle by ten or 15 per cent between the 
two months. December starts rose 
38 per cent over the same 1953 month 
and were at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of about 1.6 million compared 
with 1.2 million for all 1953. 


Mortgage Rules Eased 


Most of this building activity is 
predicated on plentiful mortgage 
money available on easy terms. 
In November, Government-assisted 
housing accounted for 60 per cent of 
total private units, the largest percent- 
age reported for any month since 
August 1950, while the proportion 
for most of the intervening months 
was about 40 per -cent. Under the 
National Housing Act approved last 
August 2, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration mortgage terms were in- 
creased to 30 years from 25, with 
required down payments cut by 
amounts ranging from 20 per cent on 
a new house costing $20,000 to 52.6 
on a new house costing $9,000. Under 
the Veterans’ Administration home 
loan program, a home can be pur- 
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chased with no down payment at all. 
The FHA insures new home loans on 
a basis of 95 per cent of the first 
$9,000 of value and 75 per cent on 
all over that. Mortgages are guaran- 
teed by the VA, and both Govern- 
ment agencies offer loans at 4.5 per 
cent. 

Where does this place the total 
mortgage debt for one-to-four-family 
homes? Rising much faster than per- 
sonal income last year, mortgage debt 
was estimated at more than $75 bil- 
lion at the year-end, an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent in twelve months 
and nearly twice the amount out- 
standing at the end of 1949. This is a 
new record, and mortgage debt as a 
ratio to income after taxes has never 
before been so high in a prosperous 
period. 

Mortgage debt is expected tu con- 
tinue to rise this year to $85 billion 
or more. Government economists esti- 
mate that at least 1.3 million homes 
will be built, a number which might 
be absorbed without difficulty,. but if 
the current high rate of housing starts 
is projected well into 1955 there may 
be trouble. 

Mortgage volume may be limited 
in several ways. The Government 
could change its financing terms 
under the Housing law, private 
money sources could limit their funds, 
and the demand for new homes could 
decline. 

Mortgage money is supplied by 
savings and loan institutions, mutual 
savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies and commercial banks through 


time deposits. The flow of savings in 
these institutions has been growing 
but does not change radically from 
one year to the next. Since mortgage 
rates last year were generally at- 
tractive, a large volume of new funds 
was put in and heavy commitments 
were made for 1955. 

In order to put money into mort- 
gages last year, these combined 
sources sold about $1.5 billion of Gov- 
ernment bonds to the commercial 
banks. In 1955, however, the com- 
mercial bank may be less anxious to 
buy Governments. Business inven- 
tories, which were being liquidated 
last year, now are being built up and 
more short-term loans will be re- 
quired. The shift to short-term credit 
may in fact be substantial. Again, the 
Federal Reserve System last year 
was pushing money into the banks to 
ease the business downturn. A more 
flexible policy has now been adopted 
and the Federal Reserve will be less 
concerned about pressing money on 
the banks. The floating of a long- 
term Treasury issue, which was re- 
cently announced, will also tend to 
tighten the money market. Mean- 
while, no significant change: is ex- 
pected in the corporate and municipal 
bond sector. 


Straw in the Wind 


. If housing demand rises by $2-to- 
$3 billion this year, builders entering 
the busy spring season at a fast clip 
may therefore run inte a tightening 
money market. Investing institutions 
now heavily committed won’t be able 
to supply the extra junds necessary 
to nurture the boom. A straw in the 
wind is the action of Prudential In- 
surance Company, which laid out so 
much new money last year and is so 
heavily committed for this year that 
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it has turned over some of its mort- 
gages to the banks on a short-term 
arrangement under which (if called 
upon) it will buy them back within 
an 18-month period. With a heavy 
backlog carried over from 1954, Pru- 
dential probably will reduce its rate 
of commitments this year and so may 
others. Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, for instance, has been 
lightening its mortgage commitments 
since last spring and is not particu- 
larly anxious to obtain new ones al- 
though if they should become avail- 
able at four or five points discount 


from face value, it will go after more. 
This company is presently down to 
less than half the mortgage volume 
that it had a year ago, but this is not 
typical of insurance companies in 
general. 

A large volume of mortgage debt in 
relation to individual income suggests 
the possibility of another difficulty. 
When such easy terms are granted 
as are now obtainable under FHA 
and VA rules, the owner’s equity 
accrues but slowly. If economic con- 
ditions should worsen in one area 
after another, the home-owner with 


Wall St. Bracing for New Probe 


Results will hinge largely on spirit of the investi- 


gators. Actually, Government has had a watchdog 


in SEC, supposed to guard against market abuses 


hese days the word on Wall 

Street is “cooperation.” The ex- 
changes, brokers and all the various 
types of financial houses publicly 
state that they will be more than 
happy to supply the Fulbright Com- 
mittee with all the information it de- 
sires. The Committee is equally as 
happy and cooperative, blithely calls 
its look - see into Wall Street a 
“study” not an investigation. 

But as one Wall Streeter bluntly 
stated last week: “Nobody is ever 
happy about a Washington investi- 
gation, no matter what it is called.” 
He was right. Already it is rumored 
that Congress thinks it may have 
been hasty about calling for an inves- 
tigation. For as worried Senators 
know the market is by nature an ex- 
tremely sensitive up and down propo- 
sition. Should it suddenly slump in 
the midst of the investigation, Con- 
gress could fast beconie the nation’s 
whipping boy. And many an analyst 
theorizes that the time for a good 
sized correction is overdue so virtu- 
ally anything could set off a sharp 
decline. On the other hand Wall 
Street for decades has been the sym- 
bol of what every politician publicly 
is against. Such mud-slinging has 
for years piled up votes so the inves- 
tigation could be used as a political 
stepping stone. 
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Handled properly the investigation 
could generate a tremendous amount 


of light—instead of just heat. Today, . 


when more and more people of small 
financial means are buying stocks, 
there is a tremendous need for edu- 
cation. First off it is hoped the small 
investor will learn that the stock 
market can go down as well as up— 
and that this is fundamental, not just 
the. result of speculation or manipula- 
tion by so-called Wall Street barons. 
Similarly it is hoped that the inves- 
tigation will give more than passing 
mention to the fact that the market 
is an integral part of the economy 
and not a world of its own. 


Why, Why, Why? 


The emphasis of the investigation 
will be on such matters as these: 
why, when carloadings were down, 
reflecting lower distribution of con- 
sumer products, rail stocks went up? 
Why, with steel production below 
that of 1952 and 1953, steel stocks 
rose? Why, with a similar situation 
reflected in oils, chemicals and other 
products, the securities of those in- 
dustries boomed? Why the “blue 
chip” securities, involving the biggest 
and best investments, led the upward 
trend with lesser-valued stocks trail- 
ing? To what degree is the public 
in general speculating in stocks? The 


little to lose might feel impelled to 
pick up and leave. If this should oc- 
cur on a fairly large scale many thou- 
sands of somewhat new although used 
homes would overhang the market 
in the affected areas. 

Today we are in an active home 
ownership period with an estimated 
57 per cent of families classified as 
home-owners vs. only 46 per cent in 
1930. With so much home owner- 
ship based on such easy credit terms, 
the base would be none too secure 
in the event of a serious general busi- 
ness downturn. 





Keystone View Cox. 
connection, if any, between prices 
and earnings of companies having 
stocks listed on the exchanges and 
the behavior of prices for such se- 
curities in disregard of the prevailing 
stock market trend? Does a compar- 
ison of the volume of stock trans.c- 
tions on credit now with that of 1929 
suggest reasons for caution now? 
Wall Street has ready answers for 
all. While the actual explanations 
will be lengthy, financiers briefly will 
answer with the reminder that stock 
prices are a gage of future expecta- 
tions, not present earnings. As for 
blue chips and speculations, the fact 
is the better investments are popular 
because of the growth of mutual 
funds and other institutional inves- 
tors. These are the buyers who come 
to market with tremendous amounts 
of cash. They cannot make a sizable 
investment in a small company with- 
out drastically and immediately 
changing its price. As for 1929, 
Please turn to page 30 
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Blue Chip Rail 





Norfolk & Western— 


Better-than-average degree of operating stability 


has permitted road to pay dividends in every year 
since 1901. Stock affords a yield of 6.7 per cent 


Ithough railroad shares have 
lagged well behind the re- 
mainder of the market during the 
past eighteen months, they are cur- 
rently quoted almost a third higher 
than their 1946 peaks. But Norfolk 
& Western, which has one of the best 
long term earnings and dividend 
records in the itidustry and possesses 
many solid advantages which will 
stand it in good stead in the future, is 
selling 27 per cent below its 1946 
high. The yield available at the pres- 
ent price fractionally above 52 is 6.7 
per cent, well above the average for 
other railroad issues and even further 
out of line with industrial and utility 
stock yields. 


Heavy Bituminous Carrier 


The sole reason for this neglect by 
investors is the road’s heavy depend- 
ence on. bituminous. coal, which 
accounted for 71.4 per cent of freight 
tonnage and 58.6 per cent of freight 
revenues in 1953. Not only is the 
relative contribution of coal to the 
nation’s energy supplies in a very 
pronounced long term downtrend, 
but its use is subject to wide cyclical 
fluctuations, Furthermore, the Poca- 
hontas roads have experienced a drop 
since 1951 in the volume of coal 
hauled to the Hampton Roads area 
for export, and coastwise coal ship- 
ments from this area have been in a 
decline since 1948. 

As the second largest bituminous 
coal carrier, Norfolk & Western has 
naturally been affected by these de- 
velopments. But as the table indi- 
cates, they have not prevented the 
road from retaining substantial earn- 
ing power even under the cyclically 
adverse conditions which prevailed in 


1954. This year, revival in general. 


business activity in this country and 
an anticipated increase in coal exports 
to Europe should permit considerable 
improvement over 1954 operating re- 
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sults, and the secular downtrend in 
coal demand is not a really serious 
threat. 

This downtrend is largely a rela- 
tive matter; on an absolute basis, 
lower consumption by retail markets 
and the steel and railroad industries 
has been almost offset by increasing 
consumption on the part of coke pro- 
ducers (primarily the same steel com- 
panies which have been using less 
coal for other purposes) and the elec- 
tric: utilities. Since demand for steel 
and electric power is expected to 
show further substantial growth for 
many years to come, there is little 
prospect of a sustained slump in total 
coal demand. The high grade coal 
mined along Norfolk & Western 
trackage will fare even better than 
average. ee 

Although there are disadvantages 
involved in heavy dependence on coal 
traffic, there are important offsetting 
benefits also. Coal shipments involve 
long hauls without time-consuming 
way stops, unusually large train- 
loads, and therefore heavy traffic 
density. This means low transporta- 





Norfolk & Western 


Operating Earned 


Revenue Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1936.. $94.9 $5.72 $3.75 775%4—52% 
1937.. 949 5.53 4.00 68 —45 
1938.. 77.2 349 2.50  491%4—334% 
1939.. 93.1 5.27 3.75 54%4—42 
1940.. 105.2 5.51 3.75 565%—43%4 
1941.. 120.2 4.77 3.75 533%4—44% 
1942.. 1396 3.84 .2.50 48 —35% 
1943.. 150.2 390 2.50 48% 
1944.. 1596 531 2.50  54%4—45% 
1945.. 1449 403 2.50  645%—54% 
1946.. 129.7 4.06 3.25 72%—55% 
1947.. 165.9 612 4.37% 644%—54% 
1948.. 1855 675 400  627%—55 
1949.. 148.9 3.56 400 594%—47% 
1950.. 168.0 5.05 3.50  53%—43%4 
1951.. 2066 5.31 3.50 52%—44 
1952.. 195.7 5.05 3.50 52%4—46% 
1953.. 189.6 483 3.50 53%—39% 
1954.. 170.1 444 3.50 a523%4—395% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1901. 
a—1954-55 range through February 2. 


tion costs,:a low operating ratio, and 
large earnings even during poor 
years. In addition, Norfolk & West- 
ern does only a microscopic passenger 
business (revenues from this source 
accounted for only 2.6 per cent of the 
total in 1953) and thus avoids the 
heavy passenger losses which have 
seriously handicapped many other 
roads. 

In terms of gross ton-miles per 
freight train-hour, the most compre- 
hensive single index of operating 
efficiency, this carrier has been out- 
standing for many years; its per- 
formance in this respect bettered the 
average for all Class I roads by 39 
per cent in 1953. Its funded debt is 
one of the smallest, if rot the smallest, 
in the industry in relation to the 
scope of its operations. These two fac- 
tors are primarily responsible for 
Norfolk & Western’s excellent degree 
of resistance to depression trends, 
which enabled it to operate at a sub- 
stantial profit and pay preferred and 
common dividends throughout the 
depressed years of the ’thirties. 


Coal Burning Road 


Due to the road’s close relationship 
with the coal industry, it has not 
gone in for diesel power as have most 
of its competitors. Instead, it has 
been experimenting, with excellent 
results, in the development of coal- 
burning gas turbine locomotives, and 
has also done some work on a coal- 
burning steam turbo-electric unit. But 
it still depends almost entirely on the 
old-fashioned steam locomotive, 
which gives adequate service under 
the operating conditions and relative 
fuel costs peculiar to this company. 

Although Norfolk & Western has 
reduced its debt from $50.5 million 
when World War II ended to $35.8 
million at the close cf 1953, it has 
been able to maintain a very strong 
financial position. Current liabilities 
were slightly exceeded by cash items 
alone as of last September 30. This 
factor plus the above-average stabil- 
ity of earning power permit a rela- 
tively generous dividend policy. 
Although there is little chance that 
the stock will suddenly throw off the 
onus of the company’s heavy de- 
pendence on coal traffic, the issue ap- 
pears attractively valued at present 
levels for income and moderate long 
term price enhancement. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allis-Chalmers B 

Now at 77, stock is a businessman’ s 
growth commitment. (Pays $4 an- 
nually.) An important factor in the 
farm equipment (60 per cent of 
sales), heavy electrical machinery 
(25 per cent) and general machinery 
(15 per cent) fields, company enjoys 
a strong trade position. Machinery 
sales are made mostly to large indus- 
trial and Governmental customers, 
about 10 per cent being for export. 
In a further move toward expansion 
by acquisition, the Gleaner Harvester 
Corp. has been purchased, as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, for 114,286 shares of 
_ Allis-Chalmers common, Stockhold- 
ers of the former will receive one 
share for each 3%4 shares of Gleaner 
held. Company is currently negotiat- 
ing for the assets of Baker Manufac- 
turing Company, Springfield, IIl., a 
producer of construction equipment. 


Beech-Nut Packing A 

A quality issue, which yields 4% 
from the indicated $1.20 annual divi- 
dend; recent price, 30. Earnings for 
the full year 1954 are indicated to be 
slightly below the $2.42 a common 
share of 1953. Results during 1954 
were hampered by a substantial in- 
ventory loss caused by a sharp de- 
cline in-the raw coffee market, which 
resulted in a reduction of the quar- 
terly dividend. However, near-term 
coffee price fluctuations are expected 
to be less severe and the baby foods 
business, which is being expanded, 
has favorable long-term prospects. 
Company recently purchased a plant 
in Rochester, N. Y., from American 


Home Foods Inc. at a price in excess 
of $1 million. 


Campbell Soup B 

At 40, shares provide a3.8% yield 
from the indicated $1.50 annual divi- 
dend. Company expects 1955 to be 
the “biggest and best year in its his- 
tory.” Furthermore, a plant moderni- 
8 


zation and expansion program, ex- 
pected to cost $60 million between 
now and 1960, is aimed at a sales 
goal of $500 million by 1960, a 50 
per cent increase over Campbell’s 
sales for fiscal 1954. Based on present 
capitalization, this could result in 
earnings of close to $3.50 per com- 
mon share in 1960, which compares 
with $2.36 in fiscal 1954. Company 
is planning a new plant in the U.S. at 
a location still to be chosen, and a 
new plant in Canada. Recent entry 
into the frozen soup field is indicated 
to be the first ‘step toward the pro- 
duction of other food specialties. 


Corn Products Refining B+- 

At 89, shares have favorable 
longer-range prospects. (Paid $3.85 
in 1954; paid $3.60 in 1953). Earn- 
ings for 1954 are estimated at over 
$5 per common share, compared with 
$5.42 in 1953. Outlook for the bulk 
goods business is favorable and 
greater emphasis on packaged prod- 
ucts and chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal items augur well for the future. 
Company has acquired Kasco Mills, 
Inc. through an exchange of stock. 
At the annual meeting on April 26, 
stockholders are to vote on a pro- 
posal to split the common stock 3-for- 
1. Directors announced their inten- 
tion to pay regular dividends on the 
new shares at the rate of $1.30 a 
year, equivalent to $3.90 on the pres- 
ent stock. 


Divco Corporation C+ 

Now at 10, shares are speculate, 
and lack significant growth potential. 
(Paid 60c im 1954; 70c in 1953.) 
Diminishing defense business and 
rising costs combined to depress 
earnings for the fiscal year ended 


October 31 to 86 cents a share from . 


$1.13 in the previous year. Civilian 
sales of trucks were little changed on 
a unit basis from the two prior years, 
but defense volume slumped to less 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


than $230,000 from over $1.3 million 
in fiscal 1952-3. The only operation 
to show improvement was the manu- 
facture of insulated and refrigerated 
vehicles. Tooling is now being com- 
pleted for a new line of more power- 
ful trucks with greater payload ca- 
pacity which are expected to increase 
sales of the house-to-house delivery 
truck division. With the outlook for 
parts and service revenues favorable, 
total sales in the current fiscal period 
may exceed those of 1953-4. 


General Dynamics C+ 
Although selling at their all-time 
high, speculative shares have further 
growth prospects; recent price, 100. 
(Paid $3.25 in 54.) Earnings for 
1954 are estimated at more than $9 
a common share, which compares 
with $7.01 in 1953. Order backlog 
is currently in excess of $1 billion. 
Company has completed a new model 
of the Delta-Wing F-102, first super- 
sonic all-weather interceptor built for 
the Air Force, and a new plane to 
meet requirements of airlines for 
short and medium length routes. A 
100 per cent stock dividend has been 
declared payable March 10 to hold- 
ers of record February 23. The re- 
cent dividend increase to $1.10, from 
$1 per share quarterly, is the third 
within the past year. | 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Now selling around 98, this invest- 
ment-grade issue is a stock-split can- 
didate. (Currently pays $3 annually.) 
Company’s business in 1954 was in 
an upward trend after reaching a low 
point in December 1953. While last 
year’s sales of $187.5 million fell 
slightly short of the 1953 level, be- 
cause of the elimination of EPT net 
earnings improved to $5.10 per share 
(highest since 1950) compared with 
$4.19 in 1953. Assuming a moderate 
improvement in business this year, 
earnings could climb further to around 
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$5.60 per share. New plant expendi- 
tures this year will dip slightly from 
the record $21 million in 1954, but re- 
research and development costs will 
be substantially the same as last year 
when they amounted to $7.6 million 
or four per cent of sales. Hercules’ 
three major divisions are cellulosics, 
naval stores, and explosives,. with no 
one of its many products accounting 
for more than 15 per cent of total 
sales. 


Inland Steel ee 
Stock, now at 73, is one of the less 
cyclical and sounder steel equitics. 
(Paid $3.75 in 1954, including a 75c 
year-end extra.) Contrary to the 1954 
industry experience, company en- 
joyed record earnings of $7.90 per 
share on 5.2 million shares vs. $6.90 
on only 4.9 million shares in 1953. 
Net income per dollar of sales rose to 
7.7 cents, compared with 5.9 cents the 
prior year. Rated ingot capacity was 
increased as of January 1, 1955, to 
five million tons annually, raising 
company from eighth to seventh 
place among the nation’s steel pro- 
ducers. Expenditures for plant mod- 
ernization totaled $29 million in 1954. 
Production during January of 1955 
was at near capacity levels and indi- 
cations are that this rate will be main- 
tained throughout the first quarter. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities C+ 

Now 30, stock is a growth specu- 
lation based on its extensive oil and 
gas acreage. (Paid 90c in 1954; 25c 
so far in 1955.) Construction out- 
lays will dip in 1955 to about $7.5 
million from the $10.5 million spent 
last year. No new financing will be 
required, The rapid growth trend of 
the service area seems now to be lev- 
eling-off, the initial feverish activity 
in the Williston Basin having given 
way to orderly and conservative de- 
velopment plans. Nevertheless, gross 
utility revenues in the 12 months 
ended November 30 were more than 
double the figure for 1948 and 12.3 
per cent over the like 1953 period. 
Earnings for the 1954 calendar year 
are estimated at $1.56 per share vs. 
$1.01 the prior year. 


Niagara Mohawk Power B 

At 31, this good quality utility 
yields 5.2% om its $1.60 annual divi- 
dend. Directors have approved plans 
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for the immediate construction of a 
200,000 kw steam-electric generating 
unit at Buffalo. This will be the 
largest such installation ever built in 
New York State, equaling in capacity 
any in the U. S. except a projected 
one of 300,000 kw by Detroit Edison. 
Cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$30 million with initial output sched- 
uled for 1957. This facility is deemed 
necessary, even after the Niagara 
River power project eventually is 
completed, because the State’s devel- 
oped and undeveloped water re- 
sources are not sufficient to meet any 
large part of the demand for elec- 
tricity. 


Pacific Power & Light * 

Stock, now at 25, is a business- 
man’s income commitment. (Paid 
92% in 1954; 32%4c so far in 1955.) 
On the basis of present Federal in- 
come tax rates, company estimates 
that an average of about 35 per cent 
of common dividends to be paid dur- 
ing the period 1955 through 1958 
will be classed as a return of capital 
and therefore non-taxable. After pro- 
vision for deferred taxes due to ac- 
celerated amortization, net per share 
for the 12 months ended last Novem- 
ber 30 came to $1.47 vs: $1.70 in the 
prior period. However, deferred 
taxes last year were $2.2- million, 
against only $322,920 in the 1953 
months. Excluding this item, per 
share results would be $2.13, com- 


pared with $1.80. But these special — 


deductions will continue through Oc- 
tober 1958 on about the same basis. 


*Unlisted issues not rated. 


Penney (J. C.) A 

At 86, shares are of investment 
grade. (Paid $2 plus $1.50 extra in 
1954; paid 65¢ plus $1.35 extra to 
date in 1955:). Earnings for 1954 are 
expected to be moderately above the 
$4.67 per common share of 1953. 
Sales in 1954 were off only .2 of 1 
per cent from the preceding year’s 
level. During 1955 company expects 
te open 40 or more new stores and 
further expansion is planned for 
1956. Penney currently operates 
about 1,644 stores, compared with 
1,634 at the end of 1953. A 90,000 
square-foot store is scheduled to open 
in early 1956 in the Green Acres 
shopping center in Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas C+ 

Now at 42, stock appears reason- 
ably priced in relation to current 
earnings and dividends. (Paid $2.40 
last year; $2.10 plus 10% stock in 
1953.) Net income for the fiscal 
year ended November 30 climbed to 
about $4.93 a share, compared with 
$3.83 on a slightly smaller capitali- 
zation in the preceding year. The 
gain was accomplished through up- 
grading product output at the Mc- 
Kee Refinery and higher prices for 
natural gas liquids. Natural gas re- 
serves now under contract or owned 
by the company are estimated at 2.8 
trillion cubic feet, an increase of 750 
billion cubic feet since 1951, not 
counting the 418 bcf. processed in 
the three-year interval. Since the 
end of the 1953-54 fiscal year, two 
promising oil discoveries were made 
in Garza County, Tex., and Clark 
County, Kan., indicating continued 
enlargement of current oil reserves 
of 28 million barrels. 


South American Gold & Platinum C 
Stock, now at 9, is a radical specu- 
lation. (Paid 40c in 1953 and 1954.) 
Stockholders have voted to extend 
company’s activities to other fields, 
to increase authorized common stock 
and to eliminate preemptive rights of 
shareholders. Company plans to sell 
between 100,000 and 200,000 shares 
to private investors to finance further 
expansion but this stock will be sold 
from 376,000 shares now held in the 
treasury. Preliminary estimates place 
1954 net income at about 90 cents 
per share vs. 65 cents the prior year, 
last year’s results benefiting from a 
dividend on 1.2 million shares of Pato 
Consolidated Gold Dredging, Ltd. 


Virginian Railway b+ 

Shares, currently yielding 6.4% at 
a price of 39, are a businessman's in- 
vestment. (Pays $2.50 annually.) 
Earnings in 1954 were reported at 
$3.71 per share compared with $3.02 
a year earlier, the gain reflecting in- 
creasing coal haulage and substantial 
savings from the introduction of 25 
diesel locomotives, the first on this 
road. The 1955 outlook is favorable 
with coal volume expected to benefit 
from a high level of steel production. 
Also, the company will receive an 
additional 18 diesel units before mid- 
1955. 
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Trusts More Active 


On the Selling Side 


Leading closed-end investment companies made significant 
portfolio revisions during the final three months of 1954. 


But common stocks remained the favorite investment media 


By Louis J. Rolland 


he major closed-end investment 

companies were somewhat less 
active than usual in the final quarter 
of 1954, chalking up 139 “buy” and 
“sell” orders compared with 161 in 
the third quarter. In the October- 
December period, 85 ‘transactions or 
61 per cent of those recorded were on 
the selling side of the market, an in- 
crease over the 57 per cent in the 
sales column during the preceding 
three months, 

Despite the higher ratio of sales, 
the trust managers continued to fol- 
low the highly selective policies which 
have marked their pattern of trading 
for some time past. Funds were 
shifted from one group to another and 
between individual companies within 
the same industry. But no tendency 
was noted toward a reduction in the 
ratio of common stock holdings to 
total investments, notwithstanding the 
historically high level of stock prices. 

In the latest quarterly period under 
review, a number of individual issues 
tabbed as “growth” situations at- 
tracted buying, while paper, electron- 
ics, and farm equipment stocks were 
looked upon favorably. Sentiment to- 
ward the oils was mixed, but utilities 
were sold and textile and retail trade 
issues showed little sign of regaining 
popularity. 

Lehman Corporation took a num- 
ber of new positions in the final 1954 
quarter with the purchase of 10,000 
Trane Company, 8,000 Union Sul- 
phur & Oil “A,” 7,000 Aluminium 
Ltd. and 25,000 Geco Mines. The trust 
also made significant additions to its 
paper industry holdings, favoring 
Champion Paper & Fibre, St. Regis 
Paper, and Sutherland Paper. Leh- 
man’s insurance and finance portfolio, 
meanwhile, was broadened by the es- 
tablishment of new positions in Con- 
necticut General Life 


10 


Insurance, 


- panies. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance 
and Massachusetts Protective Associ- 
ation. (See miscellaneous group. ) 

Tri-Continental’s purchases and 
sales were about evenly divided. 
Deere and International Harvester 
were added to the Tri-Continental 
portfolio and the trust also acquired 
10,000-share blocks of Grand Union 
and Newport News Shipbuilding. 
Purchases of Montana Power and 
American Gas & Electric were noted 
as well as the acquisition of 40,000 
Colorado Oil & Gas $1.25 convertible 
preferred, representing an investment 
of about $1 million. 

The Adams Express-American In- 
ternational trusts made practically no 


cluded American Viscose, Celanese, 
and United Fruit. U.S. & Interna- 
tional Securities—which sold some 
identical issues—disposed of 15,000 
Canadian Chemical & Cellulose and 
48,000 Texas Eastern Transmission. 
Sizable blocks of. Johns-Manville, 
Gulf Oil, and J. C. Penney also were 
sold. 

General Public Service, a buyer of 
stocks on balance in the October- 
November period, added 20,000 shares 
of Coastal Caribbean Oils, 2,000 
Sprague Electric, 2,000 Hazeltine, 
3,000 Yale & Towne and 4,000 Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power. Sales in- 
cluded 6,000 Pacific Gas & Electric, 
13,000 Niagara Mohawk Power, 
8,000 Interprovincial Pipe Line, and 
6,300 Union Sulphur & Oil “A” of 
which Lehman was previously noted 
as a buyer. 

General American Investors found 


Sprague Electric attractive, along 


with Emhart Manufacturing and Sig- 
nal Oil & Gas “A.” The trust sold 
28,000 United Gas, 4.000 Northern 
Pacific and 3,500 Chicago Corpora- 
tion. National Shares, meanwhile, 
eliminated Deere and MacMillan & 
Bloedel while buying more Radio 
Corporation and U.S. Steel. 





Trust Holdings at 1954 Year-End 


-——Per Cent of Investment Assets-———, 


Cash All 


& Common & 
Govts, Stocks 


Adams Express Co.......... 6% 262% 
American International ..... 3 96 
General American Inv....... 15 83 
General Public Service...... 4 96 
Lehman Corporation ....... 7 92 
National Shares ............ 8 92 
Tri-Continental Corp. ...... b17 83 
U. S. & Foreign Sec......... x 97 
i FS gh ee ee 3 97 





Oil Chemical *Net 
Util- & Asset Recent 

Gas ities Drug Value Price 
19% 7% 7% $51.53 41 
32 10 10 32.40 26 
45 5 iy 29.14 28 
16 50 ss 4.91 a 
33 16 9 45.25 47 
27 9 5 44.99 40 
17 12 9 36.16 26 
52 2 17 111.35 82 
46 3 18 18.85 14 


*Per common share as of December 31, 1954. a—Not including holdings of American International 


which represent about 31 per cent of total assets. b—Includes other bonds and preferr 


Note—U. S. & F 
of U. S. & International. 


ed stocks. 


oreign percentages reflect company’s proportionate interest in the underlying assets 





purchases during the fourth quarter. 
However, these funds eliminated 
United Aircraft, Link Belt, Sperry, 
Norwich Pharmacal, Mississippi Riv- 
er Fuel and American Viscose. 
Another trust which liquidated 
some substantial holdings was U.S. & 
Foreign Securities. The fund sold 
11,000 Abbott Laboratories, 3,625 
Dow Chemical, and around 2,500 
American Gas & Electric, though still 
retaining large interests in these com- 
Complete eliminations in- 


The accompanying tabulation show- 
ing the investment fields in which the 
closed-end trusts are most heavily 
concentrated reveals that no trust has 
as much as 20 per cent of its total 
assets in cash and Governments, It is 
interesting to note that, compared 
with the previous year-end, the trusts 
have maintained (and in some cases 
slightly increased) the proportion of 
investment holdings in common 
stocks. But the Adams Express man- 
agement cautions that “it is possible 
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that future considerations may influ- 
ence the Managers to invest larger ference from past business recoveries 





noting that the most conspicuous dif- 


amounts in senior securities than have _ is the high level from which the pres- 


been held in more recent years.” 


ent one started, observes: “Of all the 


The Tri-Continental management, lessons of the past, undoubtedly one 





of the most significant and yet most 
difficult to apply is . . . evaluation of 
the state of public confidence and 
emotion as a force in both business 
and the market.” 


What the Funds Bought and Sold in the Fourth Quarter 


7-—Bought—, —_Sold—— 7-— Bought, 7——Sold——— 
No. of No. of No.of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 

mph & AUTOMOTIVE: OILS: 
Sperry Corporation ......... ie (2) 7,000 Deep Rock Oil.............- 1 817 ot 7a 
United Aircraft ............ (2) 3,400 Gulf Oil ...... iets sey a a ss (1) 16,104 

BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: Hugoton Production ........ (1) 1,700 ce ee 
Carrier Corporation ........ ee (1) 1,000 aorece "Oil eee: tt ee é ‘ ) 3 ioe 
Johns-Manville ............ doa (1) 5,000 : a Med: ie ae 
MacMillan & Blocdel “B” ’ Mid-Continent Petrol........ pre Macs (1) 6,500 
T me t Coan oede vee (1) 16.000 (1) 3,500 Mission Development ....... (1) 14,400 éi3 cain 

2 a se ae ’ ove coee CR is cecceweestesa * Wwe elds ’ 

CHEMICAL & DRUG: ponaany Bo G dd Ae eipeetes.e ‘ 3) 4.000 (1) 10,000 
Abbott Laboratories ........ (1) 11,000 — StS tincgy pre ay 13 ee acs Soe 
Canadian Chem. & Cellulose. (1) 15,000 Texas Pic Land Trust...... ( 1) 1,500 
a A amon SE eth (1) 2.000 (2) 4,450 rp at a wea (1) 6,000 

s em....... y ai! Sate Ini 1 “A” 
Johnson & Johnson......... wate dead ct 600 ea oe. as au es 
Lilly (Eli) & Co. “B”....... eee 1 2,600 ‘ 
Norwich Pharmacal ........ ies asus (2) 8,000 PARES : 1 5.000 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co........ eee) ae” act gate: (mo 
Union Carbide .......+.- ++ (1) 2300 (1) 6,300 a aus Pee Sister?" 43 10.000 
FOOD, BEVERAGE & TOBACCO: Sutherland Paper .......... (1) 5,000 
— Dry Ginger Ale..... (1) 20,000 West Va. Pulp & Paper..... i ie 
anadian Breweries, Ltd..... 1) 5,000 
Nehi Corporation .......... 1} 13'300 RADIO, TV & ELECTRONICS: 
United Fruit .............. oe (1) 5,000 Loong oe! alae da m@ aan 
t’ OMCs SEs 6 We cece wand A 

MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: Radio cam . EE ES ee (1) 1,500 
Babcock & Wilcox.......... ae os lta (1) 1,500 Sprague Electric .......: eee (2) = 3,000 
Caterpillar Tractor ......... (1) 2,000 ass dedi 
Dewe 0 Go. cc siesedes sey (1) 9,000 (1) 4,700 RAILROADS: 

International Harvester ..... (1) 9,000 cds bie Northern Pacific ........... ae voli (1) 4,000 
LEED oat cep kasd hensdes ai Seen (2) 6,000 
Yale & Towne.............. (1). 3,000 “ipash ike RETAIL TRADE: 

MINING & METALS: eget eee gs cere ee eeeces (1) 10,000 (2) 11.000 
Aluminium, Ltd. ........... (2) 7,500 (1) 2,000 aml eh aa sur ee a 1) 3,000 
American Metal ............ (1) 2,000 iis Wem Sap Sab seats sess a ea ee ) a 
Amer. Smelting & Refining.. (1) 10,000 
Geco Mines, Ltd............. oe meee oe. STEEL: 

Phelps Dodge .............. bP Pee (1) 2,700 Wi Pa NS hn KFS dectves (1) 2,000 
Reynolds Metals ........... (1) 397 
MISCELLANEOUS: i Sabre sen (4) 34,800 
American Can. ..- 302-4. a 1100 (1) 3,000 feGen .. 0. (1) 10,000 
onnecticut Gen. Life Ins.... ore wee . ised ae ge 
Emhart Mfg. «0-20.00 oy. SIN as ¥ ee ssi asa a OP) same 
ood Machinery & Chem.... ... é (1) 5,000. 
International Silver ........ Reon. = a UTILITIES: 
Lincoln Nat'l Life Ins....... (1) er ae American Gas & Elec....... (1) 4,000 (2) 10,025 
Mo AL Peet “AMS ccc. 1) 1,000. brig it eg Central Illinois Public Serv... (1) 3,400 ase dere 
Mass. Protective Assn....... (1) 1,000 se sels « Colorado Oil & Gas 
Newport News Shipbuilding. (1) 10,000 PT ge te $1.25 conv. pfd............ (1) 40,000 ie 
United Carbon ............. (1) 3,500 he Mii at Ge Duquesne Light ............ Ny totes ae (1) 20,000 
United States Rubber....... (1) 1,000 eae ced General Public Util.......... chal? asne (1) 4,046 
NATURAL GAS: Houston, Lighting & Power.. (1) 8,100 (1) 6860 
mois POWer .......--e-- aie ae da . 
Brooklyn Union Gas........ (1) 10,000 Louisville Gas & Elec....... (1) 2,600 exe idee 
Chicago Corporation ....... (2) 5,000 Middle South Util........... (2) 4,197 oor = 
Mississippi River Fuel....... ‘} 8,800 Midland Utilities ........... pea Peet (1) 20,000 
Southern Production ....... 1 2,000 ‘Montana Power ...........- (1) 2,000 > ae 
Temas Hast. ‘Trans..:....... (1) 48,000 Niagara Mohawk Power.... ... « ta (2) 20,900 
Ge EE cas ovis (1) 28,000 North American Co........ ~ tae ei 
Western Natural Gas....... (1) 3,917 CO oc 346 54 cvs ve wea |. Sataee (2) 7,000 
West. Nat. Gas, 5% conv. pfd, (1) ~=1,700 Pacific Gas & Elec........... sak Stel (2) 17,000 
OILS Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt...  ..... wee : Y aan 
. Texas Utilities ..........--- a ae ’ 
Anglo-Canadian Oil ........ a, oe (1) 12,900 Virginia Elec. & Power..... (1) 4,000 (1) 1,500 
Canadian Delhi Petrol....... (1) 3,409 paar ice West Penn. Electric........ at veal (1) 7,000 
Coastal Caribbean Oils...... (1) 20,000 a F Red Wisconsin Elec. Power..... eae aie (2) 15,000 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. -- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Market Stamina 


Any person who takes a 
quick look at the lines of a stock mar- 
ket chart can readily understand why 
Senator Fulbright has been somewhat 
perplexed by the upsweep of prices 
over the past year and a half. They 
also may wonder, like the Senator, 
as to the basic causes of the rise and 
whether speculation has entered into 
the phenomenon to an extent sig- 
nalizing the possibility of danger 
ahead. As indicated elsewhere in this 
issue of FINANCIAL Wor -p there are 
many factors entering into the rise. 
However, on the evidence at hand, 
speculation as measured by buying of 
stocks on margin has not been a dom- 
inant factor. Back of the advance are 
other considerations; such, for ex- 
ample, as the fair y widespread belief 
that this counti, hu: proved its abil- 
ity to analyze cuirectly the sinister 
lure of a reactionary philosophy that 
would substitute a Government- 
controlled economy for our present 
system of individual liberty. In other 
words, socialism has been rejected for 
continuance of capitalism. The latter, 
to flourish, needs a broader rather 
than narrower base of stockholder 
owners. 

From where we sit, we believe that 
an objective study would do much to 
encourage the public to join the 
“Own your share of American busi- 
ness” movement. But ill-advised re- 
straints could cripple our listed mar- 
kets. Apparently investors have faith 
in senatorial wisdom. For the market 
continues to reveal stamina. As yet 
investors show little fear. 


Stretching It Out 


THE NEAR FUTURE will 
probably be characterized by consid- 
erable churning of prices in the mar- 
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ket for Government bonds. This is a 
by-product of the $15 billion refund- 
ing program now getting under way; 
the new 40-year 3s are open to sub- 
scription only to holders of the pres- 
ent 27%s of March 15, 1955-60, which 
have been called for payment next 
March 15. With not more than $2.6 
billion of the latter now eligible a roof 
is placed on the total of the new 40- 
year 3s that can be issued. They are 
attractive, as evidenced by the frac- 
tional premium to which their price 
has risen in sales on a “when issued” 
basts. Their maturity is 17 years 
longer than any Government bonds 
now outstanding, and will fill a need 
for insurance companies, savings 
banks and pension funds. 

While temporarily the Treasury 
operation will affect a basically im- 
portant part of the over-all market, 
the long-range effect should prove 
healthful. Gradually, the Government 


is progressing with a task of consid-, 


erable difficulty in stretching out our 
national debt and scheduling maturi- 
ties over a better-ordered period of 
years. This is good fiscal house- 
keeping. 


Men Wanted 


A. RECENT ISSUE of The 
New York Times published the 
equivalent of three solid pages of 
Help Wanted advertising calling for 
the services of engineers. This strik- 
ing evidence of opportunities ahead 
of youth in the engineering profession 
is partly, but only partly, the result of 
the constant progress that the: United 
States is making along technological 
lines. For some reason not too clear 
youth seems somewhat less than en- 
thusiastic over its opportunity. In 
1954 our universities turned out only 
19,000 graduates in the engineering 
field compared with 50,000 in 1950. 




















More disquieting, over the same peri- 
od, Soviet-controlled universities ap- 
proximately reversed the trend. 
Obviously there is need of action to 
bring American youth and this op- 
portunity together. We hope that a 
substantial portion of the funds that 
industry is contributing to education, 


‘no strings attached, goes to the engi- 


neering schools. 


“Oughta Be a Law” 


One REASON why Govern- 
ment is putting itself in business, as 
most investors appreciate, is the 
tendency of people to turn their prob- 
lems over to the Great White Father 
in Washington or one of his many 
assistant chieftains. Here is a case 
in point. At Chicago, the National 
Automobile Dealers met last week. 
Immediately, the General Motors 
plan to minimize new car bootlegging 
was attacked. No dealer, it was said, 
would admit to the company that he 
had more cars on hand than he could 
sell; consequently, he would continue 
to supply cars to unauthorized chan- 
nels for sale at a discount. 

We can agree with the car dealer 
that he should not be forced to accept 
a glut of cars he cannot move, But 
no automobile manufacturer wants to 
overload dealers and thereby drive 
them against the wall ruining both 
them and the manufacturing com- 
pany’s system of distribution. How- 
ever, assuming that the motor makers 
should proceed with such an unwise 
policy, the alternative offered by a 
leader of the association lacks merit. 
His cure would be in the form of new 
national legislation. National prohi- 
bition of car bootlegging would 
probably prove no more effective 
than it did with liquor bootlegging. 
This is an industry job; and industry, 
given a little time, will do the job. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 












Karnings Up On Bank Shares 


Despite a slow start at the beginning of 1954, the year's 


operations brought record earnings for most metro- 


politan institutions.- Prospects for 1955 are favorable 


ankers totted up their 1954 oper- 
B ating results with evident satis- 
faction: it had turned out to be a very 
good year after all. Things did not 
look too promising a year ago when 
the economy was sliding downward 
in a mild recession, carrying business 
loan volume and money rates down 
with it. But when final figures were 
in, most major banking institutions 
were able to report record earnings. 


Investment Income Up 


The principal reason for the com- 
mendable performance turned in last 
year was a substantial gain in income 
from investments that more than off- 
set the drop in interest received on 
loans, still the largest source of bank- 
ing revenues. The year also saw a 
larger average amount of demand de- 
posits, an unabated trend of time de- 
posits to a peak level and a reduction 
in reserve requirements. 

These factors, together with the 
smaller demand for commercial cred- 
it, left the banks with an excess of 
cash which they put to good use by 
building up their investments in gov- 
ernment securities, state and munic- 
ipal bonds and good-yielding real 
estate loans. Most of the large banks 
were thus able to record gains in net 
operating earnings even though mon- 
ey rates’ remained well below the 
1951-53 average, total loan revenues 
declined and consumer instalment 
credit was at a standstill. 

Final indicated earnings showed 
further advances as the results from 
sales of securities were added to net 
operating income, in accordance with 
the usual accounting practice. It is 
apparent that greatly improved bond 
prices encouraged banks to realize 
profits last year, whereas many of 
them took considerable losses on se- 
curity sales for tax purposes in 1953. 

Perhaps more than any other single 
event, the recent proposal to merge 
Chase National and the Bank of Man- 
hattan into the country’s second larg- 
est institution illustrated how strong 
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the trend toward consolidation has 
become in the banking field. Numer- 
ous mergers were witnessed in 1954, 


highlighted by the joining of the ™ 


Chemical and Corn Exchange banks ; 
and many more are likely this year. 
First National of New York has had 
some feelers from other banks on the 
possibility of a merger, but no real 
offer yet. Manufacturers Trust has 
no merger plans now, but its presi- 
dent has stated “that could change 
one hour from now.” Guaranty 
Trust of New York stated it would 
not overlook any consolidation possi- 
bilities that would benefit stock- 
holders. 

By joining forces, the resultant 
larger institution can offer a much 
broader range of services to the pub- 
lic, has greater operating efficiency 
and costs less to run. From an in- 
vestment viewpoint, the mere partici- 
pation of a bank in merger nego- 
tiations almost always brings a 
considerable market rise for its stock, 
unusual behavior for the normally 
quiet bank issues. 

Most banking institutions are look- 


ing forward to satisfactory operations 
this year. Stimulated by a pickup in 
general business activity, commercial 
loan volume is expected to rise as in- 
ventory liquidation changes to accu- 


mulation and capital expenditures for 


expansion and modernization con- 
tinue at near-record levels. The up- 
trend in instalment credit, temporarily 
halted last year, should be resumed as 
the result of expanded consumer 
spending. An important factor in this 
year’s outlook is found in provisions 
of the 1954 tax law under which the 
schedule of tax payments on corpo- 
rate income is sharply accelerated. It 
is felt that many companies will have 
to borrow from banks in order to 
meet these payments. 

Dividend payments on bank stocks 
have been growing steadily for a 
number of years, but are still con- 
servative on the whole. However, 
since bank issues appreciated less 
than the industrials in 1954, their 
yields make a better comparison with 
returns available from industrials 
than they did a year ago. And the 
general uptrend in bank disburse- 
ments should continue this year. 

Although not hoiding dynamic 
growth prospects, the bank stocks are 
characterized by greater stability of 
earnings and dividends than is af- 
forded by the average industrial se- 
curity, and they have appeal for a 
defensive role in well-balanced port- 
folios. 


~ 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Banks 


Ind. Earnings— *Book -- Dividends—. Recent 

‘ 1953 1954 Value 1953 1954 Bid Yield 
Bank of America NT & SA.... $2.31 $2.65 $19.44 $1.60 $1.60 38 4.2% 
Bank of Manhattan........... 2.61 2.66 35.37 1.60 1.70 48 c4.0 
Bank of New York........... 26.86 28.27 481.14 18.00 18.00 468 39 
Me TAME ww. os 5 ces 3.69 5.02: 61.64 2m. 228 62 ¢39 
as 2.97 4.22 53.68 2.00 2.20 60 3.7 
Chemical Corn Exchange..... a3.42 a3.49 44.03 a2.00 b2.00 50 4.0 
Cont’l Illinois (Chicago)...... 7.94 8.06 96.47 4.00 4.00 9 4.2 
First National (Boston)...... 3.76 4.05 47.53 b2.90 2.40 60 4.0 
First National (Chicago)...... 15.17 19.85 206.64 8.00 b8.00 304 2.6 
First National (N. Y.)....... 23.15 25.94 477.42 22.00 23.00 463 5.0 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.)....... 4.50 5.54 80.12 3.45 . 3.55 80 4.4 
ly ees eee 6.60 7.26 111.57 4.00 b4.00 95 4.2 
I I goin a cacekee tices 1.57 1.64 24.84 0.75 1.30 29 «4.5 
Manufacturers Trust.......... 6.28 6.84 75.08 2.80 3.00 77 «4.2 
Mellon National.............. 5.82 6.09 98.23 2.75 3.00 93 #32 
National Bank (Detroit)...... 3.41 7.01 46.28 62.00 2.00 64 3.1 
National City (N. Y.)........ — e4.17. e3.38 = 55.27, b2.00 =—2.25 57 4.2 
Mow Week Trust... 06.6. 0.5.: £4.51 £4.68 63.76 £2.75 £2.75 70 4.3 
Public National (N. Y.)...... 3.61 3.62 50.32 2.25 b2.25 SS: 3s 
Security-First National 

(Los Angeles) ............ 4.37 5.03 44.26 1.52 b1.75 74 2.4 
ay) i ee 21.66 22.06 322.60 16.00 16.00 340 4.4 





*December 31, 1954. a—Pro rata basis. b—Plus stock. c—At current 


quarterly dividend rate. 


e—Net operating earnings. f—Adjusted for 2 for-1 stock split January, 1955. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS « CHAPTER 22 


The Mechanics of a Stock Order 


t is so easy to sit in a brokerage 
office and write on a slip of paper 

“Buy 100 U. S. Steel at the market” 
that few people have any idea of the 
complicated machinery set in motion 
by this simple act. Yet the entire 
facilities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and its member firms, to- 
gether employing many thousands of 
people, exist for the sole purpose of 
carrying out such instructions. 

It is the purpose of the present 
chapter to examine the nature and 
scope of these facilities, because a 
greater knowledge of the Exchange’s 
mechanism will help prevent mis- 
understandings and enable the cus- 
tomer to obtain more satisfactory 
service. To do this, we will follow a 
typical order from the time it is given 
until the customer receives a report 
of the completed transaction. 


Order Entered 


An order handed to the order clerk 
or customers’ man in an out-of-town 
brokerage office is entered in the 
order clerk’s records and handed to a 
telegraph operator, who transmits it 
to the New York office by private 
wire. 

From there it is phoned to the 
telephone booth maintained by the 
firm on the floor of the Exchange. 
The telephone clerk stationed there 
writes out the order and, if it is a 
round lot order at the market or at a 
price which he knows to be near the 
currently prevailing price of the stock, 
he hands it to one of the firm’s floor 
members for execution. If the mem- 
ber is not at hand, the clerk can call 
him by pressing a key which flashes 
the broker’s number on three huge 
annunciator boards on the walls of 
the trading floor. . 

After receiving the order, the 
member proceeds to the trading 
post where trading in the particular 
stock is centralized. Arriving in the 
“crowd” he is seeking, he finds that 
the last sale was say, 42%4 and the 
current quotation is 42% bid, offered 


at 4234. Assuming that he has a buy © 
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order at the market, he would prob- 
ably bid “A half for a hundred,” 
meaning 421% for 100 shares. 
Another member with a sell order 
might offer him “A hundred at five- 


eighths.” If no other bids or offers © 


appear, the buyer will say “Take it” 
or the seller will say “Sold,” com- 
pleting the trade at 425 or 424, re- 
spectively. The two brokers exchange 
names of the firms for which they are 
acting, note each other’s identities (in 
case of a later misunderstanding re- 
garding price) and send their reports 
tc their telephone booths, from which 
they reach the customer through the 
same channels which transmit orders. 

In the meantime, a_ reporter 
employed by the Exchange and sta- 
tioned at the trading post will have 
written the ticker symbol of the stock, 
the number of shares involved in the 
trade and the price on a slip of paper 
which is sent by pneumatic tube to 
the ticker station. There these de- 
tails are typed on a machine which 
causes them to appear simultaneously 
on every ticker on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 


Specialist's Function 


If the buy order mentioned above 
had been limited at a price somewhat 
below the current market, the broker 
would probably have given it to the 
specialist in the stock, who would 
enter it in his records in the order of 
its receipt and keep it there until 
executed or canceled. When executed, 
a report would be sent by the special- 
ist to the firm originating the order, 
stating the price paid and the house 
from which the stock had been 
bought. 

The brokerage firm which origi- 
nally had at¢cepted the order would, 
from the commission paid to it by 
the customer, pay a. “floor broker- 
age” fee to the specialist who ex- 
ecuted the order. 

In the example cited above, there 
was no question as to who was en- 
titled to sell the stock. But if the 
extra sell order had not appeared, if 


the buyer had been forced to pay 42% 
and if several brokers had been con- ° 
tinuously offering stock at that figure, 
no one of them would be entitled to 
any priority over the others. They 
would then match coins, and the win- 
ner would have the privilege of 
executing his sell order. At first 
glance, this appears somewhat hard 
on the customers of the other would- 
be sellers, but it is difficult to see 
how any more equitable arrange- 
ment could be devised. 


Purchaser's Dilemma 


If the offer at 4256 had not ap- 
peared, the purchaser in the example 
would have been on the horns of a 
dilemma. If he paid 4234 for his 
stock, the next man to enter the 
crowd might have a market order to 
sell and might execute it at 4214. On 
the other hand, if he originally re- 
fused to pay more than 42%, he 
might eventually be forced to pay 43 
if the next broker had a buy order 
large enough to take all the stock of- 
fered at 4234. 

In either case, his customer would 
feel that he had every right to be dis- 
satisfied with the execution, though 
it is obvious that this feeling would 
not be justified. However, if more 
than one man was offering stock at 
4234, the prospective buyer could 
protect himself by “stopping” 100 
shares with one of the sellers, who 
then would stop offering stock while 
the buyer would continue to bid 42%. 

If someone should sell it to him 
at that figure the broker with whom 
he had “stopped” the stock would 
again offer at 4234. However, if a 
buyer entered the crowd and traded 
at 4234 with one of the other sellers, 
the two who had stopped each other’s 
stock would also complete their trade 
at that figure. 

Thus, the buyer could be sure of 
not having to pay more than 42%, 
while the seller could be sure of ex- 
ecuting his order, if any sale took 
place at that price, without having to 
match for the right to do so. 
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Formosa area developments, which have exercised a bullish 


influence recently, cannot provide the market with continu- 


ing support. A renewed technical drop remains possible 


During the past several weeks, the market ap- 
pears to have shaken off its previous reactionary 
tendencies almost completely. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials have bettered their January 3 top, though 
this performance has not been confirmed by other 
widely-known averages or by the Dow-Jones rails. 
The rally has been led by traditional war babies 
such as the aircraft manufacturing, shipbuilding 


‘and steel shares, justifying the conclusion that it 


has been based largely on the mounting tension 
occasioned by Formosa area developments. 


When a large part of the public is in a specu- 
lative mood, as has been true in recent months, it 
is largely a waste of time to seek logically justifi- 
able reasons for rallies; an excuse is all that is 
needed. But in seeking a guide for action rather 
than a subject for comment, it is necessary to con- 
sider the validity of these excuses, the chance that 
their effects will be extended, and the possibility 
that other excuses will present themselves in the 
future. Where diplomatic and military develop- 
ments are involved, this is a sizable job. 


Recent interest in war babies can be consid- 
ered reasonable on the assumption that investors 
expect the Formosa squabble to result in larger out- 
lays for military hard goods than would have been 
scheduled without it. An early complete settlement 
of the Formosa issue is unlikely; instead, we are 
apt to witness recurrent heightening of tension, 
perhaps punctuated by “incidents” providing more 
ominous headlines than have. been occasioned to 
date. Under such circumstances, the attention of 
investors would be repeatedly directed to the shares 
of companies likely to benefit from an accelerated 
pace of defense spending. 


But there must be a limit to the effects of such 
a stimulus. Aircraft manufacturing issues as a 
group have more than tripled in price since Sep- 
tember 1953; shipbuilding stocks have practically 
doubled. The former group, by the very nature of 
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its business, can never be regarded as anything but 
speculative no matter how high the rate of aircraft 
procurement goes, since there are frequent un- 
predictable shifts in the success achieved by indi- 
vidual companies in obtaining Government con- 
tracts and in earning profits on same. 


Any “incidents” of sufficient gravity to suggest 
the possibility of actual war—even a limited war 
such as that in Korea—might well exert a depress- 
ing rather than a stimulating effect. When World 
War II broke out, the market rose temporarily, 
then declined for two and one-half years. The 
Korean invasion occasioned exactly the reverse type 
of action. History thus appears to be a wholly 
worthless guide as to the immediate or longer term 
effects of war on the market, but this is far from 
being the case. 


In August 1939, stock prices had been in a 
downtrend for only about ten months and were still 
rather generously valued on a statistical basis. 
Industrial shares, as measured by the Standard & 
Poor’s index of 50 issues, were selling at 17 times 
earnings and afforded yields of around 4.2 per cent. 
But in mid-1950, although a bull market had been 
in effect for a year, industrials were quoted at only 
7.2 times earnings to yield 6.2 per cent. 


Statistical valuations are much closer to 1939 
than to 1950 levels today, and in addition the bu!l 
market has been going on for a long time. Finally, 
war inevitably involves a stiff increase in corporate 
tax rates—a fact of which investors are much mere 
conscious now than they were in the first weeks 
of September 1939—and any such increase would 
start from a level of 52 per cent today compared 
with 38 per cent in 1950 and a maximum of 19 
per cent in 1939. Even without war scares, the 
market remains vulnerable to a renewed technical 
reaction, and a conservative policy is still advis- 


able. 


Written February 3, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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More Stock Splits 


Dividend increases, extra payments and an un- 
usual number of stock splits so far this year have 
been welcome news to stockholders. A three-for- 
one split has been listed by Columbia Broadcasting, 
which also will pay an increased dividend. Douglas 
Aircraft, announcing three shares for two, also 
voted an extra, while Caterpillar Tractor and 
United States Steel are making increased payments 
as well as two-for-one splits. 

Other recent announcements include Armstrong 
Cork, Alpha Portland Cement and Briggs Manu- 
facturing, three-for-one; Armco Steel, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating, General Dynamics, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator, Ohio Oil, Rotary Elec- 
tric Steel, West Penn Electric and Western Auto 
Supply, two-for-one. Earlier, two-for-one splits 
were voted by Bendix Aviation, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber, General Portland Cement, Illinois Zinc and 
McGraw Electric, and three-for-ones by Atlantic 
Coast Line, Borg-Warner, Corn Products Refining 
and Lee Rubber. Beneficial Loan, Cities Service 
and Corning Glass are splitting 214-for-1 (already 
effective for Beneficial Loan), and Diamond Match 


has voted two additional shares for each three 
shares held. 


Rail Mergers Ahead? 


Merger rumors are rife in the railroad field, 
though the only one likely to take place in the near 
future is that between the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. The 
L. & N. has asked the ICC to approve the merger— 
on the basis of 144 shares of its stock for each 
Chattanooga share—because it will save $2 million 
in annual operating expenses within five years. The 
St. Louis-San Francisco, meanwhile, has been in- 
creasing its stock holdings in the Central of Georgia 
and, while ’Frisco officials are not seeking a place 
on the Georgia road’s board, they have indicated 
interest in acquiring the system “when the time 
and price are right.” 

In contrast, a proxy fight may be shaping up in 
Boston & Maine as a result of the reported acquisi- 
tion of 42 per cent of the road’s common and pre- 
ferred by a group associated with the New Haven’s 
“Pat” McGinnis. The McGinnis forces, it is 
rumored, want to merge the Boston & Maine with 
the New Haven—control of which they acquired 
last spring—though McGinnis himself has stated 
that any actual merger proposal is at least two years 
away. 
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Auto Output Rising 

Extra hours and Saturday overtime work are 
boosting automobile production in Detroit and 
cther automobile assembly centers. January pro- 
duction was close to five thousand cars more than 
were scheduled, and the estimated 657,000 total 
makes it the fourth highest production month in 
the industry’s history. February production will 
be off slightly because of the fewer working days, 
but the car builders are aiming for an all-time 
record number of cars for March, when 748,800 
cars are scheduled to come off the assembly lines. 
The record month up to the present time is June 
1950, when 720,100 cars were produced. Projected 
output for the first quarter tops two million units 
compared with slightly more than 1.4 million cars 
produced one year earlier and: some 1.5 million 
in 1953. January production by the Big Three has 
been announced as follows: General Motors, 359,- 
186 vehicles (including trucks and coaches) vs. 
251,735 in January 1954; Ford, 211,398 vehicles 
vs. 185,342; Chrysler, 135,304 vs. 73,585. 


Foreign Trade | 


This country’s exports and imports are expected 
to increase in 1955. The National Foreign Trade 
Council estimates this year’s commercial exports 
at $13.4 billion or $700 million above the 1954 
level, while imports are calculated at $10.7 billion, 
$400 million more than last year. Most of the rise 
in exports is expected to come from larger sales of 
agricultural commodities and raw materials, with 
higher sales of industrial products accounting for 
$200-$300 million of the anticipated gain. 

Hearings on extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, meanwhile, are producing 
divergent views. Officials of oil companies with 
large overseas holdings favor extending the trade 
program for three years and giving the President 
power to cut tariffs. Spokesmen for the chemical 
industry, however, point out that further tariff cuts 
on chemical products will give foreign chemical 
firms (which have rebuilt rapidly since World War 
II) an incentive for further expansion while dis- 
couraging more, plant expansion by the domestic 
chemical industry. 


Newsprint Expansion 

International Paper’s plans to build a $20 mil- 
lion Southern newsprint mill reflects the meta- 
morphosis that has taken place in this branch of the 
paper industry. In the early "thirties, domestic 
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newsprint suppliers found Canadian competition 
ruinous and American paper companies thereafter 
preferred to expand in other types of paper prod- 
ucts. But heavy demand and high newsprint prices 
during recent years have changed the picture, and 
by 1958 mills in this country are expected to lift 
their capacity 25 per cent over their 1954 year-end 
total of 1.3 million tons annually. However, U.S. 
capacity will still fall far short of the capacity of 
Canadian mills (now over six million tons yearly), 
which supply about 80 per cent of domestic news- 
print requirements. Meanwhile, other American 
newsprint companies are also planning further in- 
creases in their productive capacity. 


Isotopes Use Growing 


Use of radioisotopes is steadily increasing as a 
result of the discovery that these by-products of 
atomic energy can perform many useful functions. 
Chemical reactions, for example, can be brought 
about by exposure to the gamma rays given off by 
radioisotopes. Irradiation of plastics gives them 
greater heat-resistance and toughness and it is pos- 
sible that entirely new plastics may be produced by 
radiation. Vulcanizing of rubber has been accom- 
plished by radiation, food products have been pre- 
served for an indefinite time, and drug products 
sterilized by this means. At present, costs and other 
problems incidental to handling fission products 
are a limiting factor, but as these are overcome the 
hundreds of firms now using radioisotopes could 
well grow into thousands. 


Car Loadings Up 

Freight car loadings have continued their re- 
vival, showing strength in January following a 
good December. During the eight weeks ended 
January 22, loadings were up in six weeks and were 


down in only two, and the differences on the plus 
side sufficed to lift aggregate volume 5.2 per cent 
above that of the year-earlier period. 


More Spending 


The nation may be in the midst of a prosperous 
season, but people still are spending more than they 
have. The Federal Reserve Board reports that con- 
sumers’ installment buying climbed $453 million 
during December to the highest level in history— 
$22.5 billion. However, the big reason for the new 
record last December was the early model change- 
over by the automobile industry. Car credit nor- 
mally goes down during December, but last year it 
increased by $100 million in that one month. 


Corporate Briefs 

Hooker Electrochemical is negotiating for acqui- 
sition of Durez Plastics & Chemicals. 

Kaiser Steel has purchased Union Steel of Los 
Angeles for “several million dollars.” 

New Britain Machine has purchased Koehler 
Aircraft Products which operates three plants and 
has an annual sales volume of around $3 million. 

St. Regis Paper has acquired options to purchase 
a majority of the outstanding common stock of 


Michigan Molded Plastics, Inc. 
Latest Market Statistics 


Feb. 2 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 13.51 9.76 
ye 10.75 5.44 
20 Utilities ......... 15.94 14.22 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.16% 5.64% 
° | 7 a oe 4.96 6.62 
20 Utilities ......... 4.57 5.13 
Se 6 hak o seein 4.24 5.60 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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Investment Service Section 


~ SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 97 2.72% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 96 3.02 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 110 3.24 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 98 2.84 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

1985 99 3.18 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.13 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 3.08 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.02 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.11 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 106 3.94 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.00 104 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974 3.29 104.4 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.04% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 106 4.95 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par 50) non-cum 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum. 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.10 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


c~- Dividends — Recent 

1953 1954 Price 
Dow Chemical : $1.00 48 
El Paso Natural Gas F 2.00 42 
General Foods ; As SI Of 
Standard Oil of California.... 3: *3.00 78 
Union Carbide & Carbon i 2.50 84 
United Air Lines J 150 40 
Westinghouse Electric < 2.50 81 


*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


ce Dividends — Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 176 
Borden Company : *2.80 65 
Columbia Gas System i 0.90 16 
Consolidated Edison P 240 47 
Kress (S. H.) . / 55 
Louisville & Nashville ; Ff 85 
MacAndrews & Forbes . . 50 
May Department Stores ; , 36 
Melville Shoe f 32 
Pacific Gas & Electric . : 46 
Pacific Lighting j ‘ 39 
Philip Morris Ltd . . 40 
Safeway Stores F . 48 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ‘ : 53 
Southern California Edison.... 

Standard Brands 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Walgreen Company ; d 

West Penn Electric : 2.30 


*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


r~ Dividends —, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Allied Stores . $3.00 55 55% 
Bethlehem Steel . 5.75 119 §5.0 
Brooklyn Union Gas : 160 34 5.2 
Cluett, Peabody . 250 41 6.1 
Container Corporation : 2.50 67 4.5 
Flintkote Company J 3.00 42 $6.0 
General Motors . 5.00 99 5.1 
Glidden Company ‘ 200 41 49 
Kennecott Copper d 6.00 108 5.6 
Olin Mathieson Chemical i *200 56 3.6 
Simmons Company 250 45 5.6 
Sinclair Oil] . 2.60 52 5.0 
Sperry Corporation ; 175 49 4.1 
U. S. Steel . 3.00 80 5.0 
Worthington Corporation . 250 50 5.0 


*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. Based 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. $Based on $6 indicated annual 
payment. 
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Promotion men claim price advertising is passe—Mutual 


Funds may be able to specialize in exempt bonds— 


Postal Savings System under fire of Controller General 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—It’s natural 
to think of chain stores as spearhead- 
ing price competition. That’s the way 
they grew. They’ve been continu- 
ally attacked for under-selling. The 
Robinson-Patman Act was aimed 
mainly at the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. Fair trading was in- 
sisted on by unit store proprietors, 
who couldn’t keep up with chains. 
Manufacturers didn’t get interested 
until just a few years ago. Only re- 
cently, Justice Department closed a 
case against A. & P. 

But promotion men of the National 
Association of Food Chains held a 
“Sales Clinic” here, at which nobody 
spoke in favor of such old fashioned 
tactics. —The consensus was that price 
advertising is passe. For the adver- 
tising man, it’s too unimaginative: all 
you have to do is write out a list. 
Much more interesting is the creative 
job of appealing to tastes, vanities, 
extolling new products, and coining 
such phrases as “packaged leisure.” 
The advertising men persuaded them- 
selves that price competition doesn’t 
bring in customers anyway. 

Of ‘course, it is more fun to dream 
up new sales appeals than laboriously 
to plug the oldest one. Moreover, 
manufacturers try to differentiate 
their products so as to inspire the 
local copy men. But, it was pointed 
out, top chain store managements go 
along; it’s proved by the rising ex- 
penditures on institutional advertis- 
ing. It so happens, however, that 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
isn’t a member of the organization. 


Very likely it’s the Robinson- 
Patman Act, rather than the creative 


spirit of copy chiefs, that forced the . 


chains in retail tactics. With costs 
about the same everywhere, tkere’s 
no way to be sure, as you make up a 
Price list, that you’re beating tomor- 
tow’s competition. So you’re cor- 
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nered into a kind of institutional 


literary. work. 


Curiously, among the hundreds 
of investment trusts or, as they’re 
now called, “mutual funds,” you find 
none that specializes in exempt bonds 
There’s a good reason for that: Dis- 
tributions would be taxable to indi- 
viduals. So, the trustees and million- 
aires who buy exempts would have 
no interest in fund shares. 

The Administration may try to 
change that. There wiil be an attempt 
to rewrite the tax law. Insofar as 
income is earned from tax exempt 
securities, distributions would be 
exempt too. So, there would be an 
incentive for creating new funds. 
There’s no reason to suppose that 
those whose investments are deter- 
mined by taxes wouldn’t be inter- 
ested. 

Naturally, no Administration pro- 
poses a law merely for the greater 
convenience of those from whom it 
draws disproportionately low reve- 
nues. There are lots of towns with 
good records but too obscure to ob- 
tain good prices for their bonds. If 
exemption could be passed on, the 
market would be broadened; fund 
managers would be out looking for 
investments. 


Accountants and lawyers who do 
a lot of tax work say that last year’s 
tax law is multiplying the number of 
stockholders of record. Fathers are 
making more gifts to children. Each 
member of a family, remember, is al- 
lowed to take both the $50 deduction 
and the 4 per cent tax credit. 


For years, the Post Office De- 
partment has been trying to get Con- 
gress to raise postal rates. There have 
been nibbling increases. But there 
are several classes of mail and it can 
always be argued, by a defender of 










a given class, that allocation of the 
deficit is wrong. Moreover, regard- 
less of party, Congressmen judge that 
people prefer to subsidize their mail 
costs out of taxes. 

Now there’s a flank attack on the 
deficit. The Controller General pro- 
poses getting rid of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. He marshalls conven- 
tional arguments: that the banking 
system has been built up; that bank 
deposits are guaranteed; that there 
are few communities without banking 
service. 

As matters now stand, profits on 
Postal Savings operations help to 
cover the mail deficit. If the system 
were abolished, obviously there would 
be a greater deficit to be covered. The 
Controller General, who by the na- 
ture of his office opposes all subsidies, 
would change the reported deficit 
whether or not the system is retained. 


Rural contractors who do water 
conservation jobs profit by the 1954 
tax law. Farmers can write off such 
improvements currentiy up to 25 per 
cent of gross receipts instead of amor- 
tizing them. However, the change 
doesn’t cover installation of metallic 
pumps, piping, etc., and so doesn’t 
appreciably help the larger companies 
ir the irrigation field. 


Aside from what the Administra- 
tion recommends, there’s a lot of in- 
terest in changing the regulations so 
as to allow the railroad to cut rates 
more freely. Under the present sys- 
tem, each class of freight must be 
rated so as to forecast, if not actually 
to earn a profit. So more and more 
of the business goes to unregulated 
carriers. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Railroads .. . 

First American locomotive with a 
whistle was built under the supervi- 
sion of George Washington Whistler, 
the husband of the woman who gained 
lasting fame in the painting Whistler’s 
Mother—this from Rail Oddities, a 
free 40-page booklet presenting in 
cartoon style over 70 similarly inter- 
esting facts about the railroads; for a 
copy, write the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. ... A brief in support 
of continued handling of the U. S. 
mail by the railroads is contained in 
an illustrated booklet currently being 
distributed by the public relations 
office of the Missouri Pacific Lines— 
title is The Most Mai] for the Least 
Money... . A diesel-powered 125-car 
freight train is surrounded with a 
dash of Hollywood glamour in a new 





What you should know about 


Investments 
JULIUS GRODINSKY 


Up-to-date book helps you intelligently ap- 
praise the issuer of securities, select industry, 
company, and security, analyze the market. 
Explains financial structures, ratios; the in- 
dustrial life cycle. Many helpful examples 
from a wide range of industries. $6 


567 pp. 


The Stock Market 
GEORGE L. LEFFLER 

Complete account of the operations and 
functions of the stock market. Presents a 
lively and accurate picture of investing and 
trading in stocks from the opening of an 
account to the most advanced trading prac- 


tices. 
580 pp. $6 


The Financial Policy 
of Corporations 


ARTHUR STONE DEWING 


Sth. Edition of this standard guide by a 
famous financial authority. Covers all as- 
pects of modern corporate financial policy, 
taking full account of recent social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments. 58 ills., 


tables, 2 Vols. 
$15 


1538 pp. 
Send for these books. Save postage by 
remitting with order. Books returnable 


if not satisfactory. Address Dept. FW-1. 
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RKO-Pathe motion picture short cur- 
rently doing the rounds at movie 
houses—titled Fast Freight, it shows 
how the railroads speed freight across 
the nation. .. . Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which has helped in- 
dustry eliminate many communica- 
tions bottlenecks with its Intrafax 
facsimile equipment, now has a pri- 
vate wire system to speed-up the 
making of railroad reservations; 
called Ticketfax, it provides the cus- 
tomer at a branch office with a fac- 
simile of his tickets for use enroute 
while the originals are miles away at 
a main office—first installations of 
the Ticketfax system will be in a 
Cleveland office of the New York 
Central Railroad and in a new Phila- 
delphia office of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Plastics .. . 

Tauber Plastics, Inc., offers a free 
booklet to acquaint businessmen with 
the wide variety of mechanical bind- 
ing equipment and materials which it 
manufactures so that even a small 
office may bind its own catalogs, pres- 
entations and the like—titled Bind 
Your Own Sheets & Booklets, it in- 
cludes samples of some of the colorful 
plastic bindings which may be util- 
ized... . A new “gut” for tennis 
rackets, developed in England by 
Dunlop Sports Company and tested 
secretly in Wimbledon and Davis 
Cup tournaments, is now in commer- 
cial production—called DuroLastek, 
the new material is a man-made fiber 
with all the attributes of natural gut 
plus far superior durability, and can 
be sold for less than half the cost of 
top-grade sheep’s gut. . . . Latest in 
containers for pharmaceuticals are 
Polyvials, lightweight plastic vials 
which can be flipped open with the 
flick of the thumb and which won’t 
shatter if dropped on the floor—in 
natural or green color, these translu- 
cent containers are manufactured by 
Olympic Plastics Company. ... A 
plastic cover to protect insulation on 
ducts and pipes is made of Krene 
and zips closed to form a_ perfect 


. sidering for the distant future the use 


seal, offering protection against the 
weather, abrasion, moisture and most 
chemicals — called Protektinsul, the 
covering material comes in black or 
colors for insulating pipe from Y to 
33 inches in diameter and in lengths 
up to 100 feet; it is a product of 
Miracle Adhesives Corporation. 





Electronics ... 

Electronic magnification 7,500 times 
of cancer cells in full color on a six- 
foot screen was demonstrated for the 
first time late last month by Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s CBS Labora- 
tories—this, in connection with the 
introduction of two electronic color 
microscopes, one for general research 
and the other for medical work. . .. 
A portable electronic depth sounder, 
the Model DE119 Fathometer pic- 
tured in use in the photograph below, 
has been introduced by Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company; principal 
















































































components.are a transducer which is 
lowered into the water for two or 
three feet and a recording mechanism, 
with a chart of moving graph paper, 
contained in a “suitcase” —prohibitive 
for the pleasure fisherman because of 
its cost, the device is excellent for 
operators of summer resorts, fish and 
game departments and engineers who 
may lay pipes in water or build 
bridges. Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, which is con- 














of atom-powered generating equip- 
ment in its service area, is issuing 2 
series of illustrated booklets describ- 
ing in everyday language the process 
of nuclear fission—two of these pub- 
lic service booklets are presently 
available: Atomic Energy — Why? 
and Atomic Energy—How? 
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Random Notes... 

A slide rule for parliamentary pro- 
cedure provides answers to eight 
basic questions on 36 possible mo- 
tions, based on Robert's Rules of 
Order Revised—made of rigid vinyl 
plastic, the Pan-L-View slide rule is 
distributed by a company of the same 
name. ... So successful has been Pan 
American World Airways’ Chicago- 
Europe flight schedule since it was 
started last April that the airline now 
plans such service daily starting this 
spring—leaving Chicago’s Midway 
Airport, the PAA Clippers make the 
3,949 mile flight to London in 18 
hours. . . . N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
Directory of Newspapers & Periodi- 
cals for 1955 will be off the press 
early in March—this will be the 87th 
annual edition of this 1,500-page ref- 
erence (price, $30). . . . A new 
issue of Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company’s Locksmith Supply 
Catalog is now available to persons 
interested in this field—32 pages, it 
includes indices to key blanks, a sec- 
tion on repair parts and data on re- 
pair tools and key duplicating units. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address . this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 





























Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1954 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


_New York - San Francisco - Cuicaco - Los ANGELEs - SEATTLE * PorTLAND 


Boston - SPRINGFIELD * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND « INDIANAPOLIS 


LovisvittE - Detroir - MuInNEAPOLISs + SPOKANE * OaKLAND « EvurREKA 


SacRAMENTO : Fresno - San JosE + Pasapena - San DiEGO 
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Billings during the period: 


"Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


(Subject to audit adjustments) 


Three Fiscal Months Ended Year Ended 
December December December December 
31, 1954 31, 1953 31, 1954 31, 1953 


Shipbuilding contracig. « «se eeees $25,881,239 $29,428,577 $111,324,440 $ 93,748,637 


Ship conversions and repairs . . . 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories. . . 
Other work and operations. . 


. « 4,702,996 9,653,964 23,453,646 46,477,078 
1,423,194 ° 1,624,198 6,009,625 5,242,376 
ere i Mr A 12,870,934 10,815,588 





Totals. . «6 © 6 © © © © © + $34,720,361 $43,684,740 $153,658,645 $156,283,679 


Estimated balance of major contracts 
unbilled at the close of the period. +» » + « 


Number of employees on roll at the 


close of the period 








At Dec. 31, 1954 
$173,022,484 


At Dec. 31, 1953 
$181,562,872 


13,409 16,286 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income 
for any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are 
subject to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


January 26, 1955 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 
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Business Background 





American oil men dedicate new $30 million refinery 


in Philippines and score diplomatic gain doing it 





HAT COUNTS—More than 
one investor has expressed his 
puzzlement over the ability in this 
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Simple in design, compact, with a fine 
record for quiet efficiency and depend- 
ability, the Clark Transmission is “‘good 
news” for any vehicle—and for that 
vehicle’s operator. It’s a main reason 
why many manufacturers rank 





EQUIPMENT 


as the foremost name in 
Power Transmission Engineering 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .ce 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
WAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEER s 

CASTINGS e GEARS AND FORGINGS ; 











A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 
SERIES 


@ Currently invested 
in over 135 bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks, selected pri- 
marily for income pos- 
sibilities. For FREE 
information folder and 
prospectus, clip this ad 
and mail with your name and address. fw 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 





By Frank H. McConnell 





Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 








sensitive international world of today 
of American industrialists to engage 
in foreign commerce and win friends 
of foreign nations while doing it. An 
unusual example of the savoir faire 
necessary was provided recently when 
the new Republic of the Philippines 
bestowed its highest honor open to 
foreigners upon two American oil 
men. They were WILLIAM F, Bram- 
STEDT and CHRISTIAN ROESHOLM. 
They are the presidents respectively 
of the California Texas Oil Company, 
Limited, and Caltex (Philippines) 
Inc., jointly owned by Standard Oil 
Company of California and Texas 
Company. The Republic’s Legion of 
Honor, presented by Philippine 
President Ramon Macsaysay, offi- 
cially recognized not only what they 
had done but how they had done it. 


What They Did — The occasion 
was the dedication of a $30 million 
oil refinery with a capacity of 13,000 
barrels a day. The largest invest- 
ment ever made in the Philippines 
by private interests, it has changed 
the small town of Bauan in the 
Province of Batangas from a village 
noted chiefly for its fine view of a 
magnificent harbor into the capital 
of the largest manufacturing indus- 
try in the Islands, Moreover, the new 
refinery makes the Philippines a 
manufacturer for the first time of 
petroleum products; will permit do- 
mestic production of about one-third 
of the nation’s needs for gasoline and 
other refined products; and will save 
an estimated $1.5 million yearly in 
foreign exchange. Obviously, that is 
a major contribution but the Stand- 
ard-Texas people have built bigger 
refineries without getting medals. 


How They Did It—What pleased 
the Philippine Government ‘was the 
“sincere interest” shown by the 
executives and their companies in 
the “welfare of the Republic” and the 
“well-being of the Filipino people.” 
After discharging their legal com- 


Magsaysay (left) and Bramstedt 


mitments by buying the 299-acre 
tract for the refinery, the Americans 
went a full step further and moved 
400 resident families, homes and all, 
to new residential sites at no cost to 
the families. The oil men and Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, the contractor, 
also trained a number of Filipino 
workers in metal-working and wood- 
working skills, and long before the 
refinery neared completion Caltex 
employed 45 young Filipino engineers 
as a cadre for the refinery staff and 
sent them to a Caltex refinery at 
Pernis, Holland, for ten months of 
intensive on-the-job training. This 
combination of upgrading domestic 
skills while developing a nation’s re- 
sources earned the citation. It typi- 
fied, in the words of President Mag- 
saysay, “sincere capital assistance” as 
contrasted with “exploitation.” It 
marked the difference between 
friendly cooperation and _ so-called 
dollar diplomacy. It also helped to 
explain why American business 
seems able in many instances to get 
along with foreign peoples despite 
the frictions and suspicions existing 
in the international political field. 





Consumer Banking—From Maine 
to Texas and from Key West to the 
Puget Sound, banks now turning out 
reports of 1954 operations attest the 
growing importance of the little fel- 
low in banking. Our largest com- 
mercial bank, California’s Bank of 
America, historically a “bank for all 
the people,” has grown in total re- 
sources from around a_ quartef 
million in 1904 to over $9.1 billion 
today; a reflection, said President 
S. Crark BEIsE, “of the soundness 
of the ideals” of Founder A. P. 
GIANNINI. Demand deposits of $4.2 
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billion averaged $1,515 each and for 
$4.1 billion savings and time deposits 
the average was $894. 





H’yah Neighbor — The one-time 
“banker’s bank” of New York, Chase 
National, reported that 12 of its tidy 
metropolitan branches now have de- 
posits averaging over $50 million and 
half of these topped $100 million. 
This fact drew from Chase’s Chair- 
man JOHN: J. McCtoy the comment: 
“There was a net increase of about 
20,000 individual customers during 
the year, and the dollar value of con- 
sumer credit loans, most of them at 
branches, rose by 12 per cent.” 





Our People—In the Report was 
also a reflection of the personality 
of Percy J. Essorr, Chase president, 
who obviously likes people and ex- 
pects Chase officers and employes to 
be people. Following is a quotation 
from the Report mirroring the im- 
portance, in Ebbott’s eyes, of per- 
sonalizing Chase service: “In addi- 
tion to the substantial contributions 
of Chase officers, other staff members 
last year introduced new checking 
and thrift accounts with initial bal- 
ances amounting to almost $10 mil- 
lion. Moreover, a substantial amount 
of trust business including new cus- 
tody, investment and personal trust 
service accounts, resulted from staff 
members’ efforts.” 





Continental Can—This important 
container manufacturer, second in 
size only to the American Can Com- 
pany, is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary this year. “It was in 1905 
that the company shipped its first 
tin cans from its first plant in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.,” reports JoHNn Rost, 
assistant manager of the company’s 
public relations department. “Since 
then a lot has happened.” That is 
understatement. The company’s sales 
exceeded $475 million in the first 
tine months of 1954; earnings were 
tunning ahead of the corresponding 
figures of the preceding year, until 
then a record, and dividends have 
been paid continuously in every year 
since 1923. Can containers have been 
supplemented with the production of 
hbre and other containers. One re- 
«nt accomplishment was the devel- 
‘pment of a can capable of handling 
arbonated soft drinks efficiently. 
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How would you 
invest ‘60.000? 


Suppose you’ve suddenly been 
willed that much money. You 
must invest it immediately and 
equally in three listed common 
stocks, reinvest all dividends, 
and hold the stocks chosen for 
three years. Which would be 
your choices? 


Readers of THE EX- 
CHANGE, official magazine of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
saw the same question in the 
December issue and nearly 
10,000 of them responded en- 
thusiastically and promptly. 
Some of the results are eye 
openers! 


For instance, over 1300 
readers picked the same stock 
as their number-one choice. And 
four other issues each gained 
more than 1000 votes. But the 
full details can be found in the 
February issue of THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine, out today. 


Name. 





THE EXCHANGE Magazine is 
a pocket-size monthly magazine 
published for new investors and 
experts alike. Down-to-earth ar- 
ticles by company presidents, 
famous names, and financial ex- 
perts month after month. Also 
in the February issue, for in- 
stance, you'll find articles such 
as.. 


What are the 186 outstanding 
dividend-paying common stocks 
listed on the Exchange? The un- 
broken records of these stocks 
range from 100 to 364 calendar 
quarters—a completely new 
study! 


Are stockholders necessary? The 
president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation makes some impor- 
tant and reassuring comments 
on this subject. 


How important is book value? 
A new study comparing market 
value vs. book value for 1053 
listed common stocks, 


To improve your knowledge 
of stocks, send in the coupon 
below with a dollar bill and re- 
ceive the next 12 issues of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 
This magazine is not sold on 
newsstands, 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. B-1 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money order). Send me 
your investment booklet “10 BEST”...and also the 





Address. 














City. 
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next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. | 
| 
| 
| 
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Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
come. Write today for booklet FD. It’s free 
Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W.3ist St.,N.Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood: Blvd., Hollywood 28 

































NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstanding 
Common: Stock, payable on 
March 2, 1955, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1955. 
The transfer books will not close. 


PAUL C. JAMESON 
January 27, 1955 Treasurer 




















Je SOUTH BEND | 
ES} LATHE WORKS 


Dividend No. 84 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company pay- 
able February 28, 1955 to 
shareholders of record Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955. Checks will 
be mailed by The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, 
Dividend Disbursing Agent. 


Russel E. Frushour, 
President 





South Bend 22, Ind. 


Jan. 20,1955 





























MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 





COMMON STOCK. 
DIVIDEND 


January 17, 1955 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the out- 
standing Capital stock was de- 
clared today, payable April 1, 
1955 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business 
March 15, 1955. 





H. M. HECKATHORN 
President 




















CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 


1953 


12 Months to December 31 


ABC Vending .......... $1.41 
Air Reduction ..... i. <4. 1.86 
PE 25. cox sekeae 1.74 
Alberene Stone .......... 1.39 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 4.80 
Amer. European Secs..... 1.13 
American Int’l Corp....... 0.95 


Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 2.19 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 12.35 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 14.26 


Atlas Powder .......¢.5. 4.05 
Bancolio Corp. .......... 3.54 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 3.62 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 13.18 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... 2.50 
GS eee ee ee 1.60 
California Water Service. 2.62 
Capital Tramsit ....25..; 0.77 
Cats 600s oc sos Es 0.07 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 3.03 
Cent.-Illinois Securities .. 0.22 
Central Maine Power..... 1.89 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser... 1.27 
Consolidated Cement ..... 4.35 
Consumers Power ....... 3.10 
Copperweld Steel ........ 1.32 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 5.54 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 2.25 
Dome Mines ............ *0.92 
Erie Ratiroad -.:. cc. 6: 0.75 
Perre Gore... icsacs sins 3.07 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 4.20 
General Capital Corp...... 2.01 
Granite City Steel........ 2.04 
Great Northern Ry....... 4.21 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 4.86 
Heller (Walter E.)...... 3.57 
Hercules Powder ........ 5.10 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 2.30 
Heal Comet osc cciee: 3.37 
ihinois:Gentral. ..33. 23... 7.68 
Imperial Oil Ltd......... *1.66 
ee ee ere 7.92 
Int’l Railways of C.A..... D0.26 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.06 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.44 
Island Creek Coal........ 1.27 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.. 3.80 
Keyes Fibre ............ 4.66 
Liggett & Myers......... 5.30 
Long Island Lighting..... 1.21 
Louisville & Nashville.... 8.09 
Maine. Central :...sccasicu:ss 3.77 
Minnesota Power & Lt.... 1.73 
Missouri Public Service.. 2.70 
Missouri Utilities ....... 1.98 
Montana Power ......... 2.53 
Morris Paper Mills...... 3.24 
New York Central....... 1.42 
Nopco Chemical ........ 2.66 
Norfolk & Western ...... 4.44 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 5.79 
Olio asdison’: .... seeno o 3.02 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 2.18 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 2.68 
Péennroad ‘Cofp:, <s02=..25 275 
Pennsvivania R.R. ....... 1.41 
Pond Creek Pocahontas .. 3.23 
Portland (Ore.) Gas..... 1.51 
Reading Ga. . ...6ca b es 6s. 4.57 
Republic Steel ........... 7.10 
Rochester Gas & Elec..... 3.20 
St. Rewis Pase@r......<... 2.62 
Savage Arms. .*.....3.. 1.07 
Scotten, Dilton 1.....4.> «++: 1.56 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 7.84 
7 eae RAE. «DR 4.40 
South Jersey Gas......... 1.58 


$1.44 
2.06 
1.33 
1.66 
5.10 
1.03 
0.99 
1.91 
14.62 
14.60 
3.59 
3.48 
6.01 
13.30 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


12 Months to December 31 
Soutieeets Ga i. iss Rs $1.29 $1.24 


So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.25 2.14 
Southern Natural Gas..... 1.89 2.06 


Southern Pacific ........ 4.90 6.40 
Southern Railway ....... 8.96 + 11.63 
Standard Forgings ...... 1.56 3.13 
a Eee 4.17 4.68 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.... 4.43 4.29 
Union Pacific R. R....... 14.76 14.95 
United Gas Improvement. 2.10 2.24 
cs. SG. Ws cn geeas ince 6.45 7.54 
Virginian Railway ...... 3.71 3.02 
Ward TE 5. cSicin 1.54 3.12 
Western Maryland Ry.... 10.77 11.61 
Wheeling Steel .......... 5.48 7.49 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 6.02 9.21 

9 Months to December 31 
Davetrom,. Tats). «ks +cis 1.53 1.31 
Solvay Amer. Corp....... 2.15 2.15 


6 Months to December 31 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 1.14 1.30 


American Molasses ...... 1.11 0.65 
Ayrshire Collieries ...... 1.27 1.12 
at POs. See. es eo 1.30 1.28 
Carpenter Steel ......... 2.54 3.96 
Cont’] Copper & Steel.... 0.42 0.77 
Jaeger Machine ......... 0.15 0.96 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 1.96 1.21 
Magnavox Co. .......... 2.02 2.24 
Menasco Mfg. ........... 0.41 0.23 
Procter & Gamble........ 3.31 2.68 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 1.42 0.80 
United Wallpaper ...... D0.09. ~=—- 0.75 
Virginia-Carolina Chem.. D1.54  D0.18 
Warren Petroleum ...... 2.76 2.51 

3 Months to December 31 
Aeroquip Corp. ......... 0.43 0.13 
Amer. Steel Foundries... 0.17 1.31 
Duplan:-Gorp. .... 3505.06. 0.16 0.11 
Teo (R.) Be Goic sic ecw en 0.43 0.53 
Joy Manufacturing ...... 1.02 1.40 
Lig’ Carbpomie ......... 0.31 0.53 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 0.39 0.62 


Outboard, Marine & Mfg.. 0.39 0.62 
12 Months to November 30 


American Stamping ...... 1.12 1.56 
Aven Me. i. cies 0.37 0.35 
Bluse Bell Bit, 055 <6:0% sc es 2.35 2.06 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”... 2.45 3.07 
Devoe & Raynolds “B”... = 1.23 1.53 
Eagle-Picher Co. ........ 2.47 3.28 
Endicott Johnson ........ 2.28 2.23 
meott & Pebeer. .<.c.es<. 2.44 2.84 
12 Months to October 31 

Cont’! Aviation & Eng.... 0.45 0.61 
Deereimeo 6 hess 2.76 3.37 
Dow Brewery Ltd........ *1.66 *1.20 
Hat Corp. of Amer....... D0.95 0.21 
International Harvester .. 2.24 3.46 
Kendall Refining ........ 2.56 2.81 
Kennecott Copper ....... 7.19 8.20 
National ‘Tank .......... 3.94 2.77 
Northern Engineering ... 2.12 1.54 
ta) Ce ae 1.61 1.18 
Patterson-Sargent ....... 0.16 0.66 
Roddis Plywood ......... 1.20 0.92 
Seem! Tee ties ais aS. D4.74 =D1.24 
Stetson (John B.)....... 3.19 3.20 
Tyler Refrigeration ..... 1.01 0.90 
Universal Pictures ....... 3.58 2.35 
12 Months to September 30 

Beech Aircraft .......... 5.64 D387 
Bendix Aviation ......... 11.23 8.20 
Paramount Motors ...... 2.83 2.48 
Sprague Engineering .... 1.19 0.35 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 








Treasury refunding program is praised by financial community— 7 


Suburban bank grows along with community that it serves 


sb he entire financial community is 
crediting the Treasury Depart- 
ment with a brilliant performance in 
fixing the terms of its $15 billion re- 
funding program. At last Secretary 
George M. Humphrey and his debt- 
management aide, W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, have selected a vehicle of long- 
term financing that is destined to help 
them live down the much criticized 
3% per cent 30-year bond which they 
tossed into the market a little less 
than two years ago. For Messrs. 
Humphrey and Burgess, the next 
really long term had to be a face 
saver, for the 3%s of 1953 were 
pushed around as few other issues 
in the Twentieth Century had been. 

In less than 18 months they moved 
within a range of 13%4 points—12 
above and 1% below par. 


It is now lacking four weeks of 
being four years since the historical 
“accord” between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve, an agreement 
calculated to restore to the Federal 
its freedom to regulate credit un- 
trammelled by any obligation to sup- 
port the market for Government 
securities. Some historians may ques- 
tion whether the Federal wasn’t a 
bit too rough on the Treasury two 
years later in exercising its function 
of regulating the money supply with- 
cut regard for the fate of the Treas- 
ury’s experiment with extending the 
National debt. It will always be con- 
sidered significant that the Federal 
Reserve’s steps toward credit re- 
straint in the early months of 1953 
Were not retraced until after the fate 
of the Treasury’s offering of 314 per 
cent bonds had been sealed. Those 
bonds were selling at a discount, 
thanks largely to the Reserve money 
policy, before subscribers had to take 
them up and pay for them. An offer- 
ing which should have been an 
obvious bargain according to the 
Treasury’s calculations became an 
obvious “flop.” 


So now the Treasury is confident 
that the market is capable of taking 
care of itself after four years of trial 
and error. For a period of several 
years since the end of World War II, 
insurance companies and _ savings 
banks have been so preoccupied in 
the real estate mortgage field that 
they were not interested in any 
corporate bond, no matter how high 











LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page beok 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why and 
how every person emg make a will. Hew 
to protect your CAPI - safeguard 
your ESTATE. pie Estate Law, $1 
. Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, each. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. H-38 
43 West 16th Street, New York ii, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND No. 6 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular semi-annual 
dividend of Twenty-five cents 
($0.25) a share on common 
stock payable February 18, 
1955, to stockholders of record 
February 7, 1955. 


M. J. FOX, Jr. 


Treasurer 











Bloomfield, N. J. 
January 25, 1955 
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317 STOCKS 
that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


NITED’S exclusive Report covering stocks on leading 
Exchanges and over the counter that have paid dividends 
without a break for 25 to 171 years is just off the press. These 
dependable dividend-payers include 115 stocks that have paid 
regularly for more than 50 years; 15 for over 100 years. Many 
of these sound issues yield 6% to 8%. 


Which of These Stocks Best For You? 
Check These Staff Selections 


To help you make selections, our Staff singles out these four 
popular groups as having special attraction today. 


10 Stocks in line for dividend increases 

10 Deflated Stocks, 20% below previous highs 

10 Stocks favored by banks, investment trusts and colleges 

10 Growth Stocks offering rich rewards to patient investors 
Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “317-Stock Report.” In 
addition we will send you without extra charge the next 4 issues of the 


weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, 
Commodities, and Washington Developments. 


r——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ———- 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (] 
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“UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


(This offer open to new 


FWw-34 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 


Allied Stores Corporation 


Common Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $54.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


February 3, 1955. 


























business February 4, 1955: 


Security 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 








Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


January 26, 1955 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1955, to stockholders of record at close of 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 4.75%, Convertible Series. . . 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series. . . 


Cnt GE «ono sowesdleds Babcnacias $0.35 


Amount 
per Share 


.$1.18% 
$1.124% 


cS cS Secretary 


LOUISIANA 






































WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 46 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on January 27, 1955, declared 
from the earnings of the Corporation a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable March 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 15, 
1955. Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 














AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Company, 
at a meeting held this day, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents per share on 
the Common Stock for payment March 10, 
1955, to the stockholders of record Febru- 


ety Oe H. W. BALGOOYEN, 
January 28, 1955 Vice President and Secretary 











the quality, at less than a 3 per cent 
yield. Underwriters went through 
some expensive experiences before 
they realized that 3 per cent was an 
actual barrier. 

There will be an end to the lush 
mortgage supply at some time. So 
institutional investors are looking 
with favor on the opportunity to tie 
up money in the nation’s premier 
security for 40 years at a shade under 
3 per cent. Similarly, since the avail- 
ability of this long term Government 
investment has boosted the cost of 
long credit to corporations, there 
should be fewer heartaches in the 
underwriting of corporate bonds. 


It has always been sound bank- 
ing theory that commercial banks 
have an obligation to keep pace with 
the growth of the communities they 
serve. A man who has put that theory 
into practice in a striking way is 
Arthur T. Roth, president of the 
Franklin National Bank in Long 
Island’s Nassau County. The growth 
of that New York suburban area has 
been no more phenomenal than the 
expansion of Franklin National. Last 
year the bank moved up to 89th place 
in the ranks of the nation’s institu- 
tions. A year earlier it was in 127th 
place. In 1941 the Franklin’s place 
was 1,173. 

At the end of 1940 Mr. Roth’s 
bank had resources of less than $4 
million. The total grew to $196 mil- 
lion by the end of 1953 and $303 
million when 1955 started. Aggres- 
sive banking policies designed to 
keep Nassau County’s money at home 
are’ largely accountable for this 
phenomenal growth. Equally as im- 
portant has been the development of 
a branch banking system mainly 
through the absorption of small but 
well founded individual banks serving 
limited areas. Franklin now has 
twelve offices and has plans for 
further expansion. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount Date 
apes Power Co.—lst mortgage 


OD ids s Saadeiesnehed bat $1,606,000 Feb. 25 
ates Gas Light Co.—lst 3s, 

righ ss e6es eid View Guwatebn ae 80,000 Mar. 1 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd.—s ‘ 
fund debenture A 4%s, 1979..... 500,000 Feb. 28 

Connecticut River Power—lst mort- 
gage, sinking fund A 3%s, 1961 Entiro Feb. 26 

Delta Air Lines Inc.—convertible 

debenture 5%s, (subordinated) 
Sptwhiscutiecs ebay dues babe 2,500,000 Feb. 21 

Duk 2 ree Co.—Ilst & refunding 
3%, aus va teuhy eR Ay Entire Feb. 14 
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Dividend Meetings 




















he following dividend meetings 


are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Feb. 9: Acme Steel; Adam _ Hat 
Stores; Canadian General Electric; Chap- 
man Valve Manufacturing; Claussner 
Hosiery; Community Public Service; Con- 
necticut Light & Power; Consolidated 
Coppermines; Coro Inc.; Heileman (G.) 
Brewing; Hershey Chocolate; Indiana 
Steel Products; Jewel Tea; Kansas City 
Power & Light; Kendall Co.; Master 
Electric; Noranda Mines; Permutit Co.; 
Plymouth Oil; Texas Gulf Sulphur; 
Twin Coach; United Board & Carton; 
U. S. Gypsum; U. S. Rubber. 

Feb. 10: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Affiliated Gas Equipment; Allied Artists 
Pictures; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet; Cen- 
tury Electric; Chrysler Corporation; 
Cone Mills; Continental Foundry 
Steel; Cream of Wheat; Crum & For- 
ster; Dana Corporation; Dayton Malle- 
able; Drewrys Limited, U.S.A.; Goebel 
Brewing; Greenfield Tap & Die; Hewitt- 
Robins; Holeproof Hosiery; Kansas 
Power & Light; Kimberly-Clark; Mar- 
chant Calculators; McGraw Electric; 
Minneapolis Gas; Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper; Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad; 
Monsanto Chemical; Murray Ohio Manu- 
facturing; National Cash Register; 
National Dairy Products; National 
Radiator; National Rubber Machinery; 
Normetal Mining; North American Car; 
Pfizer (Chas.); Rath Packing; Reed 
Roller Bit; Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco; 
Sears, Roebuck; Shepard-Niles Crane & 
Hoist; Tilo Roofing; United Can & 
Glass; United Carbon; Washington 
Water Power. 

Feb, 11: Chicago Towel; Common- 
wealth Edison; Easy Washing Machine 
Ltd.; Edison Bros. Stores; Glidden Co.; 
Hoskins Manufacturing; Illinois Central 
R.R.; Mead Johnson; Niagara Wire 
Weaving; Publicker Industries; Texas 
Gulf Producing. 


Feb. 14: Allied Laboratories; Carey 
(Philip) _Manufacturing; Chicago Rivet 
& Machine; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad; Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams; General Package; I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker; International Cellucot- 
ton Products; Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing; Nachman Corporation; 
South America Gold & Platinum; 
Standard Oil (Kentucky); Sunshine 
Mining; Texas Gas Transmission; 
Union Gas System; United Aircraft; 
. S. Potash; Universal Products; 
Woodward & Lothrop. 


Feb. 15: Adams Express; American 


Colortype; American International; 
American Optical; Briggs & Stratton; 
Columbia Baking; Commercial Sol- 


vents; Cornell-Dubilier Electric; DWG 
Cigar; Dixie Home Stores; Eastman 
Kodak; Firth Carpet; Food Fair Stores; 
General Precision Equipment; Good- 
rich (B.F.); Grant (W.T.); Howell 
Electric Motors; Industrial Rayon; 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel; Kings County 
Lighting; Mid-Continental Petroleum; 


Natco Corporation; National City 
Lines; New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Newmont Mining; Niagara 


Mohawk Power; Northern States Pow- 
FEBRUARY 9, 1955 
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CHINA and 
the AIRCRAFT STOCKS 


Trenance: tensions continue to emphasize .the importance of air 
power as the cornerstone of U.S. military strength. Sustained high level 
production of military aircraft seems assured. Reflecting the recent popular 
awareness of these strikingly favorable prospects, nearly all the aircraft 
stocks have doubled in price in the past year. _ 

Now, the question is—to what extent have the higher prices discounted 
the expected results? And how will each company be affected by renegotia- 
tion, emphasis on newer planes and guided missiles, cutbacks on older 
models? Every investor should see the new 64-page edition of Value Line 
Ratings & Reports which analyzes current and long-term trends in the air- 
craft industry, gives a full-page analysis of each company, shows which 
stocks are still underpriced and which are now overpriced. 


Also See SUMMARY of Advices on all 700 Stocks 


This special 12-page Summary Index (a new feature of the enlarged and 
improved Value Line) brings you for each stock the new Index of Growth 
and Index of Stability, current yields on 1955 estimated dividends, long- 
term (1958-60) appreciation potentialities, specific current appraisal of 
each stock as (I) Especially Underpriced, (I1) Underpriced, (III) Fairly 
Priced, (IV) Fully Priced, or (V) Overpriced. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive as a bonus, at no extra 
charge under this Special Introductory Offer, this 64-page issue 
covering Aircraft, Airline, Automobile, Truck and Agricultural 
Equipment stocks. In addition you will receive in the next 4 weeks 


new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to 


vide 


you to safer and more profitable investing in 1955. You will also 
see four weekly issues of the Summary Index with current advice, 
yields, and future projections for all 654 regular stocks and more 
than 60 Special Situations. Your bonus issue analyzes 43 stocks, 


including: 


Allis-Chalmers 
American Airlines 


Douglas Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines 


North Amer. Aviation 
Pan-American Airways 


American Motors General Dynamics Studebaker-Packard 
Bell Aircraft General Motors Trans World Airlines 
Boei Int'l Harvester United Aircraft 
Chrysler Lockheed United Air Lines 
Curtiss-Wright Martin (Glenn L.) and 23 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with Ratings & 
Reports on more than 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a Spe- 
cial Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commen- 
taries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


* New subscribers only. 


Plus the Aircraft and Auto issue and the com- 
plete Summary Index at no extra charge. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 12,000 individual and insti- 
tutional subscribers throughout the world, including banks, trust come 
panies, insurance companies, and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-19 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 





5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











er (Wis.); Panhandle Oil; Penick & 
Ford; Penney (J.C.); Pet Milk; Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt; Public Service 
Electric & Gas; Ralston Purina; Repub- 


lic Steel; Shattuck (Frank G.); Speed 
Queen; Tennessee Corporation; Tish- 
man Realty & Construction; Visking 
Pump. 


27 
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CASH DIVIDEND No. 30 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable March 
7 to stockholders of rec- 
ordat the close of business 
on February 18. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


























‘Rear Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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ac 2 INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred Dividend No. 192 


A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the 5% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 1, 1955 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 15, 
1955. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 


Secretary 
January 27, 1955 






































SIGHODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2600 No. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


The Board of Directors has, this day, de- 
clared dividends of 


30c PER SHARE ON 
COMMON STOCK 
and 
62V2c PER SHARE ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 


of this company, payable March 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on February 11, 1955. 
JOSEPH POIS 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
January 27, 1955 






































DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
ss ny ~— a > = must a Pay Hie 
eld on the ex-dividend date, normally Company able Record 
three days before the record date. ite Eastern Air Lines....Q25c 3-15 2-18 
pep.” ae | eee Ms ack 50c 2-25 2-10 
Company able Record | Electrographic Corp...Q25c 3-1 2-18 
ABC Vending ....... Q20c 2-25 2-4 | Equitable Gas ........ O3S5e 31° 2.19 
ACF Industries fai < 2. 
gE Gperec 1 a5] eg ics Say. oe 
Acme Wite) ... i. .053 Q50c 3-11 2-25 Filtrol Corp. ates era pp S 30c 3-10 2. 
Air Reduction ....... 35c_ 3-5 2-18 | Flintkote Co. 2.22.22... 60c 3-10 2-24 
Alabama & Vicksburg..S$3 41 3-4 | Gatfett Co. sess. a oe 
" General Dynamics ....$1.10 3-10 2-23 
Allied Stores Tee Q75c 4-20 3-25 G 1 Fi 171 3-15 
Allis-Chalmers ........ Ol 331 3-44 pee ee ee ee ee 
Amer. Bakeries ...... Giec 3-1 21 | Pe eo ae 
Do’ 436% pi.....Qpila, 31 241 | Bee Sie Sceeinen. Se aa 
American See isholt Machine Q25c - 3- 1 
1% p Q433%4¢ 4-1 3-17 Gorham Mfg. .......... 50c 3-15 3-1 
ee re ae A Gt. Atla. & Pac. Tea.. Y$4 2-21 2-2 
Amer, Chain & Cable. Q50c 3-15 3- 4 Do 7 f $1 75 2-21 > 
Amer. Home Prod:...Maie 3-1 2-14 | Gree RW scnze Wve. aae 2 
Amer. Invest. (Ill.)..Q40c 3-1 2-15 Cn tee Wane ” 
Do 514% pf.....Q$1.31% 4 1 3-15 | “HR Oy ene oe | 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..Q25c 3-10 2-25] Gir nenstate Gas. G 535 15 — 
American Meter ..... Q50c 3-15 2-28 | Gulf Interstate Gas. .Q he 318 28 , 
Amer. Pulley ........ Q30c 2-15 2-8 | Hazel-Atlas Glass ....Q30c 4-1 3-18 
Amer. Seating ....... O25c 3-7 2-10 Hecla RPE RR ee ie Sx 3H 215 
Amer. Steel Foundries..50c 3-15 2-25 | Hilton Hotels ....... 0c 3-1 2-15 
Arkansas Louisiana Do 5% Ist pf..... Q$1.25 3-1 2-15 
GUE csccbodunek v..12%c 3-31 3-10 Do 434% pf.....Q$1.18% 3-1 2-15 
Armco Steel. ..s des 90c 3-11 2-11 | Hinde & Dauch Ltd....*45c 3-25 2-28 
Armstrong Cork Houston Let. & Pwr..Q30c 3-10 2-18 ‘ 
<7 * eee Q93%c 3-15 2-15 | Howard Stores ....Q37%c 3-1 2-1 ‘ 
eT a eee ee QO$1 3-15 2-15 | Int’l Cigar Machinery.Q25c 3-10 2-25 . 
Atlas Powder ..........50c 3-10 2-241] Int’l ree pote iFike 4 ; ae 
Iowa Public Service Yc - : ‘ 
Beaunit Mills ........ Q30c 3-1 2-15 Do 3.75% pf...... Q93%c 3-1 2-15 c 
Bethlehem Steel ..... So ee ee Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%c 03-115 C 
Do 7% pf.....:-2: Q$1.75 4-1 2-23] Do 4.20% pf...... O$1.05 3-1 215 f° 
Beep OO. 46.30 e QSc 2-15 2-71 Jones & Laughlin Steel..50c 4-1 3-4 < 
Blaw-Knox .......... Q30c 3-15 2-21 Do 5% pf Q$1.25 4-1 34 R 
Bristol-Myers ......... 35c 3-1 2-11 Kl L ‘B. -" Rub. 30c 3-15 1 S 
Bower Roller Bearing..50c 3-22 3-8 | Kleinert (I. B.) Rub.Q3te Sls oe 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg..Q30c 3-1 2-15 | Kress (S. H.) .....-. DISS | Se 
Brown Shoe ........... 80c 3-1 2-15 | LeTourneau (R. G.).Q25c 3-1 210 BT 
Brunswick-Balke- M & M WoodWorking.10c 2-21 2-7 T 
Collender ........ Q$1.25 4-1 3-21 NSS AR aes meee El5c 2-21 2-7 T 
Buffalo Forge ......... 35c 2-25 «2-14 | Mackintosh-Hemphill ..30c 2-25 2-15 T 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan.25c 3-1 2-7 | Manhattan Shirt ..... Q35c 31 - Sil T 
Burton-Dixie ........ Q30c 2-28 2-16 | Marshall-Wells ......... $3 3-3 221 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c_ 3-14 2-11 | Masonite Corp. ...... Q25c 2-26 2-7 By 
Batler Bros. 2.0.3... Se 3-1 2-11 | Mead pone ae ‘Been ee a U 
Merritt-Chapman i ic - - ] 
Canadian Marconi ..... *6c 5-2 3-15 | Mid-West p mone vee Oe 41. 3-17 U 
Carborundum Co. ....Q35c 3-10 2-11 Minn. Honeywell Reg...60c 3-10 2-18 U 
Cartier GORD. > ..ckc excess 50c 3-1 2-15 | Minnesota Pwr. & Lt...30c 3-1 2-11 By 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...Q40c 3-12 3-1 | Monarch Mach. Tool..Q30c 3-3 2-18 
Do 5% pf......... Q$1.25 3-12 3-1 | Motor Wheel ........ Q50c 3-10 2-15 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv.....30c 3-10 2-18 | Munsingwear Inc. ...:.. 30c «3-15 2-11 
Century Ribbons Mills.74c 3-15 3-1 Do 514% pf....... Q26%c 3-15 2-11 BV 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.37¥ec 4-1 3-17 | National Acme QlSc 2-23 2-9 V 
2g Serres: Q75e 4-1 3-17 | National Auto. Fibres..25¢ 3-1 2-10 Vi 
Clark Controller ....... 25c 3-15 2-24 | National Biscuit Q50c 4-15. 3-8 
Clayton & Lambert...QI5¢ 3-14 2-18 Do 7% pf........-Q$1.75 2-28 2-8 
Col. Broadcast. Sys. National Container ...Q15c 3-10 2-21 BW 
C4. Wiss. .ckcss ameter 50c 3-11 2-25 Do $1.25 pf QO31%c 3-10 2210 Ww 
eG. Bin. ek: S0c 3-11 2-25 | Natl Cylinder Gas....Q30c 3-10 2-15 W 
Commodore Hotel ..... ISc 2-15 2-.2'| naey Distillers Prod...25c 3-2. 2l 
Consolidated Cigar ...030c 4-1 3-15 106% 3-15 2158 * 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06%4 2 
Do $5 pf.......+:- Q$1.25 41° 3-15] National Rub. Mach..Q30c 4-15 3-18 ff Zc 
Crown Cork & Seal Nat'l Screw & Mfg...Q50c 4-1 3-17 
$2 pf. ssteceecccencs Q50c 3-15 2-15 Nat’! Starch Products .020c 2-25 2-10 
Cushman’s Sons Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre.Q20c 2-17 2-7 BR, 
7% pi cee eerccccccs QO$i 75 3- 1 2-11 Newfoundland Pwr. ss sap Hi 
Devoe & Raynolds Ney York Shigbuilding.80, 316 3-4 
scl piste 50c 3-16 3-4 P r 5 
alle ee Q25c 3-16 3-4] Ohio Match ....... Qe 2 er 
Dist. Corp.-Seagrams..*30c 3-15 2-25 | Ohio ON aa hae eon 75c. 3-10 2-IL Sp 
Dinte Cap i.d.. ss soa 45¢ 3-25 3-10 | Pan Amer. World we 
Do S% Bhi. 668 Q62%c 4-1 3-10 i Ee ee es 20c 3-11 2-18 Qe 
De. Pegeet. sk AIA 15c 3-1  2-17| Peoples Drug Stores..Q50c 4-1 3-2 ¥., 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Company 


Pepperell Mfg. ...... Q75c 
Pfaudler Co. .......... 35c 
Phelps Dodge ......... 65c 
Piper Aircraft .......... 5c 
Pittsburgh Steel 

514% pi......... Q$1.37%4 


Do 5% pf. cl. A..Q$1.25 
Pitts. & West Va. Ry...50c 


Polaris Mining.......... 5c 
Public Service Co. 
(Indiae) «0. secu ee: Q50c 


Quaker State Oil Ref..Q50c 
Republic Pictures 


D iis, eins Q25c 
Rheett Mees ics<aonk Q60c 
Richfield Oil ........ Q75c 
Rockwell Mfg. ....... Q50c 


Ryan Aeronautical ...Q10c 
Seaboard Finance ....Q45c 


Searle: (0k. TAP iso. 8 Q60c 
Serrick Corp. 
2 Se Q22c 


Q 
Shoe Corp. (Amer.) ..Q25c 
Signal Oil & Gas 


Signode “Steel Strap.. .Q30c 
South Carolina 


B. Qe ote eet nawee 22%4c 
vy. 5 eee Q62M%c 
Standard Brands ....Q50c 


Stand. Coil Products. CE 
Sun Ray Drug......... 

Do G75 88.25. 255. Ow; te 
Superior Port. Cement. .30c 
Superior Tool & Die...Q5c 


Swit @ Gabe awicnc es Q50c 

DO Svswck ese vase Sp50c 
Tenn. Products & Chem.40c 
Temas SAR 5 ccteitatte ax Q75c 


Timken Roller Bear. .Q75c 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25c 


Twin Coach ....... QO17%c 
Do $1.50 pf....... QO37%4c 


Union Stock Yards. .Q1.25 

Union Tank Car.. fecal” 

United Biscuit ......... 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1. idee 


U. S. Playing Card...... $1 
Universal Pictures 
eS ee Q$1.06%4 


Van Norman Co...... Q25c 
Venezuela Syndicate ...10c 
Vick Chemical ..... Q37%c 
Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railway. S$2.50 
Do Fee: Miss esck $$2.50 


Warren Petroleum ...Q50c 
Westmoreland Inc. ...Q25c 


Wickes Corp. ........ Q15c 
Yale & Towne Mfg...Q50c 
Zenith Radio .......... 50c 
Stock 
Republic Pictures ...... 5% 


Houston Let. & Pwr...5% 


Omissions 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender ; 


—_—. 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Sp—Special. Y— 


Year End. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1955 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


Notice to All Holders of Unsurrendered Stock Certificates for 
Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock, 
Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), and Common Stock (old) of 
AMERICAN & ForeIcn Power Company INc.: 


On February 29, 1952 the Plan of Reorganization (Plan) of 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc. (Foreign Power), pur- 


suant to Section 11(e) of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, became effective. 


Pursuant to the Plan, all rights of all holders of the Common 
Stock (old) and of the Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock 
and Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), including the right 
to all accumulated and unpaid dividends on such Preferred Stocks, 
have been revoked, abrogated and cancelled except such holders’ 
rights to receive, subject to the terms of the Plan and within the 
time limit therein provided, the new securities of Foreign Power 
allotted to them by the Plan and such other rights of such 
holders as are specified in the Plan. 

Holders of certificates for such Preferred Stocks and for such 
Common Stock (old) who surrender same prior to the expiration 
of six (6) years from February 29, 1952, to the Exchange Agent 
appointed under the Plan, will receive in exchange the new securi- 


ties of Foreign Power and the cash (if any) to which they are 
entitled under the Plan. 


Notice is hereby given that the Plan provides that no stock- 
holder of Foreign Power who shall fail to claim the securities or 
the cash to which he is entitled pursuant to the terms of the Plan 
prior to the expiration of six (6) years following February 29, 
1952 shall be entitled to receive any part of said securities or the 
proceeds thereof or any other cash to which such stockholder may 
have been entitled under the Plan. 


Copies of the form of Letter of Transmittal which must accom- 
pany certificates representing stocks when surrendered and other 
material relating to the Plan may be obtained from Bankers Trust 
Company, Exchange Agent, Corporate Trust Department, 46 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York, or from the Company. 

Upon exchange, holders are entitled to receive dividends upon 
the new Common Stock heretofore paid as follows: 

10¢ per share in cash plus one share for each 100 shares of 
the new Common Stock, on December 5, 1952. 

15¢ per share on the 10th of March, June, September and 
December 1953. 

15¢ per share on the 10th of March, June, September and 


December 1954, plus a year-end dividend of 15¢ per share 
paid December 10, 1954. 


Dated: New York, New York, February 9, 1955 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 
By W. S. Rosertson, President 
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From Your 
Investment Dollars 


Lea Fabrics ; 
Spencer Shoe; Parkersburg-Aetna. 


Get More in 1955 








FINANCIAL WORLD (Feb. 9) 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL WorLD; 


: (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 

: (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 

: (d) One copy Annual $5 “Stock Factocrapx” Manual. 
: C For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
4 











CO) NEW O RENEWAL 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
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NEW HIGHS 
COMING FOR 
64 STOCKS? 


Goodman in FORBES issues another of his famous 
lists of recommendations; predicts prices to be 
reached by 64 stocks (subject to normal reactions). 
He forecasts extraordinary advances from present 
Prices; includes numerous stocks under $25. This 
is his master list. It points the way to big profits. 


What Big Support For Stocks? 


Noted FORBES analyst reveals the big supporting 
factor in this market; selects 8 stocks to buy now, 
one ‘‘an excellent speculation” around $2. Biel 
favors 3 special situations, including ‘“‘one of the 
best speculations in certain industry.’’ Shankland 
singles out 5 well-situated rails and 6 high quality 
utility laggards, plus 7 Growth Stocks for safety, 
stable income and appreciation. Also picks 2 very 
promising industrials . . 


- one with exceptional re- 
search. 


100 Loaded Laggards 


You can still buy some of these stocks with large 
plants, equipment, inventories and working capital 
thrown in FREE. What makes them ‘“‘Worth More 
Dead Than Alive?’? FORBES compares their pros- 
pects with the performance of other “loaded lag- 
gards” of the past. Check this list to see if you 
now own or should own any of these new “loaded 
laggards.”’ - 

To acquaint yeu with FORBES and its financial 
and business studies by seasoned guthorities, we 
offer ALL of the above FREE with your FORBES 
subscription for a full year (24 issues) for only $5. 
Send no money now, pay later when billed. Or 
get 6 extra issues Service FREE (30 for the price 
of 24) by sending $5 now. Money-back guarantee. 


Address Dept. U-95 
FOR MONEY 


F 0 R B E S MANAGEMENT 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
TULLE TTT TUTTO 


69th 
Consecutive 
y Dividend 
orporation 














@ Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on January 19, 1955, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on outstanding capital 
stock payable March 10, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 18, 1955. 


| 
E. O. Jenkins, President | 











RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


GAS COMPANY 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


DIVIDEND NO. 28 


A cash dividend of five cents per share 
on the outstanding common stock of this 
corporation has been declared payable 
March 14, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 15, 1955. 


W. H. MEREDITH 
Treasurer 
February 1, 1955 














Dividend News 


Budd Co.: Increased the quarterly 
rate to 30 cents payable March 6 to 
stock of record February 17. Paid at 
25-cent quarterly rate during 1954. 

Swift & Co.: Declared a special of 50 
cents payable March 1 to stock of rec- 
ord February 7. Payment compares 
with $1 special at this time last year. 
Also declared four quarterly dividends 
of 50 cents each payable April, July 
and October 1 1955 and January 1, 1956. 

Pennsylvania Railroad: Declared a 
quarterly of 25 cents payable March 14 
to stock of record February 7. Payment 
is first under plan announced last Octo- 
ber to place the stock on a 25-cent quar- 
terly basis. Made one single payment 
of 75 cents last year. 

Seaboard Oil: Increased the quarterly 
rate to 25 cents payable March 15 to 
stock of record March 1. Paid 20 cents 
quarterly in the last two quarters fol- 
lowing a 3-for-1 stock split in 1954. 

Columbia Pictures: Paying 50 cents 
February 25 to stock of record February 
9; also 5 per cent in stock payable 
March 31 to stock of record February 9. 
Last year a total of $1.25 and 7% per 
cent in stock was paid. 


New Wage Pattern 





Concluded from page 3 


a guaranteed annual wage, the auto 
union wants a wage increase of over 
ten cents an hour, an increase in pen- 
sions to $2.50 a month for each year 
of service instead of the present 
$1.75, payment by the employer of all 
hospital and surgical expenses of 
workers and their families, a floor 
under cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments and numerous vuther benefits of 
less general application. The union 
refuses to estimate the cost of its 
demands, but it is quite obvious that 
it cannot expect to obtain them in 
their entirety without a strike. 

Varying contract expiration dates 
appear to favor the Steel Workers 
over the Auto Workers, and Chrysler 
over General Motors and Ford. If the 
two latter companies are struck, steel 
producers will be hungry for orders 
by the time their own deadline rolls 
around, and if auto strikes are settled 
by then there will be a strong incen- 
tive for steel management to main- 
tain production even at the cost of 
larger concessions than they would 
make otherwise. 

Chrysler’s advantage over its two 
major competitors may be more ap- 
parent than real. Reuther could put 
pressure on GM and Ford by per- 


mitting Chrysler to operate full blast 


while they are tied up—a reversal of 
his strategy in early 1950—but UAW 
officials have no love for Chrysler. It 
will be interesting to see whether the 
latter consideration will impel them 
to dream up some substitute for what 
appears to be the most effective strat- 
egy for them to use in dealing with 
GM and Ford. 


Rough Going Ahead? 


After three years without a major 
steel strike, and with intra-CIO ri- 
valry exerting just as much pressure 
on McDonald as on Reuther, steel 
producers are probably in for a rough 
time. The USW has demanded a 
guaranteed annual wage on several 
occasions, and if it looks as though 
auto workers would get one there is 
little doubt that McDonald will make 
every effort to obtain one for his fol- 
lowers. But there has not been an 
all-out build-up for GAW among the 
steel union membership comparable 
to that put on by the UAW, which 
characterizes this demand as its num- 
ber one goal. 

No one on the labor side of the 
bargaining table will pay any atten- 
tion to the fact, of course, but Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data show that 
manufacturing wages are already at 
an all-time peak, whether computed 
on an hourly or a weekly basis, and 
whether or not adjusted for changes 
in living costs or even for increases 
in income and Social Security taxes. 
If the millions of wage-earners are 
to share in our rising standard of liv- 
ing, obviously their “real” earnings 
must rise over the years, but if wages 
rise faster than productivity—as they 
have done ever since before World 
War II—wage-earners’ progress 1s 
necessarily made at the expense of 
the remainder of the population. It 
now appears that this tendency will 
be extended during 1955. 


Wall Street 





Continued from page 6 


American Stock Exchange president 
McCormick has stated: “To compare 
today’s securities prices with those of 
1929 has no valid basis. The fact 
that a Ford once sold for $500 is of 
no relevance in a proper appraisal of 
the value of today’s Ford.” Then too 
the bigger financial houses are going 
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overboard in cautioning the small 
investors to be wary of speculative 
stocks. The most reputable brokers 
insist that a small investor be finan- 
cially able to take a risk before he 
invests. Wall Street cannot be blamed 
for the national tendency to take a 
chance. 

Wall Streeters can be counted on 
to do more than just answer ques- 
tions. They want changes in tax and 
regulatory legislation. One sure an- 
swer to the rise in stock market 
prices is the shortage of stocks. This 
Wall Streeters believe could be some- 
what alleviated by a revision in cap- 
ital gains legislation. Investors now 
locked in could then sell. One esti- 
mate is that 90 per cent of the Gen- 
eral Motors stock now outstanding 
was purchased at less than half its 
current price and that 95 per cent 
of the owners of International Busi- 
ness Machines paid around a sixth of 
what it sells for today. Naturally not 
all of these would sell if the tax were 
reduced but it is a sure thing that no 
owner is in a hurry to unload his 
investment at today’s 25 per cent 
maximum capital gains tax. In addi- 
tion to this reduction financiers want 
acut in the holding period which is 
now six months and permission for 
greater loss credits. While the divi- 
dend tax requirements were liberal- 
zed last year, further liberalization 
is wanted. Not all of Wall Street re- 
quests will be for more loosely knit 
regulations. The exchanges but not 
the National Association of Security 
Dealers would also like over the coun- 
ter securities to come under the more 
direct jurisdiction of the SEC. 

Betwixt and between will be the 
question of margin requirements. The 
recent increase to 60 per cent cer- 
tainly did not send the market into 
atailspin. After all in 1946 investors 
plunked down 100 per cent, in 1951 
the requirement was 75 per cent. But 
Wall Street is almost certain to ask 
the investigation committee just why 
it takes a greater percentage of dol- 
lars for a down payment on securi- 
ties when liberal credit is extended 
home, car and other retail purchasers. 

With the investigation tentatively 
scheduled for February 23, today 
everyone can only hope that the best 
use will be made of the money ex- 
pended—both Government and Wall 
Street’s, 













































FEBRUARY 9, 1955 








RICHFIELD 
atvvidend notice 












The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 29, 1955, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share on 
stock of this Corporation for the first quarter of the calendar 
year 1955, payable March 15, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 15, 1955. 


RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 








Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 














A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4Cumulative PreferredStock 


payable March 15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1955. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1955, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1955. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 














Vice-President and Treasurer 
Feb, 2, 1955 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
210th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on March 10, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on February 4, 1955. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








S. T. Crosstanp 


January 28, 1955 Vice President & Treasurer 
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CORPORATION 
Notice of 


QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
15¢ a share 


Payable March 1, 1955 
Record date, February 17, 1955 





460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1,N.Y. 


| January 27,1955 
























TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No.71 


The Directors have declared a 
b uarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
are on the common stock, pay- 
able March 15, 1955, to stockhold-. 
ers of record February 23, 1955. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary -Treasurer 











REAL ESTATE 
CONN. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Luxurious Small Estate with 200 ft. frontage and 
almost 2 acres. Entrance hall, liv. rm. 20x30, 
massive stone fireplace, large din. rm., modern 
kitchen, *4 bdrms., 2 haths, 2-car garage with 
3-rm. apt. above. $41,500. Brokers Protected. 


GORDON WALSH AGENCY 
Realtors 
83 Main Street Ridgefield 6-7944 
31 

















BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividend #153 





The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, at a meet- 
ing held January 31, 1955, 
declared a cash dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS ($.30) per 
share, payable March 15, 1955 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
February 21, 1955. 


G. L. LANGRETH 


Vice President—Finance 























YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 268th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On Jan. 27, 1955, 
dividend 

No. 268 of 

fifty cents (50¢) 
per share was 

_ declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 
April 1, 1955, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
Mar. 17, 1955. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 





















CROWN CORK & SEAL 
Gan) COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable March 15, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 15, 1955. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
Water L. McManus, Secretary 


January 27, 1955 
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Financial Summary 


—<— READ SCALE SCALE > 


INDEX OF 
PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Board 








for 100 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 } F MAM J 3} AS ON es 
° jiiniieakih 5 lial es a eae 

Trade Indicators tae: ae ee oh 
TEhectric Oatout CWE). ccc cece sebicden’s 9,928 9,981 10,003 8,855 
a ee eee een: 644,940 635,653 $630,000 628,190 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 83.2 85.0 85.4 75.6 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)....... 125.0 127.7 128.3 112.2 
r 1955 — 1954 

Jan. 12 Jan. 19 Jan. 26 Jan. 27 

{Commercial Loans ...... {Federal Reserve} $22,237 $22,163 $22,063 $22,502 
{Total Brokers’ ee Bank Members } 3,501 3,404 3,531 2,441 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities J 57,981 58,368 58,716 56,115 


{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,802 1,765 1,841 1,146 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +tEstimated. ‘ 


Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones co ——1955— ———1955___, 





























Averages: Jan.26 Jan.27 Jan.28  Jan.3l Feb.1 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 401.97 402.60 404.68 408.83 409.70 410.61 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 141.30 142.22 144.20 144.34 143.66 146.54 137.84 
15 Utilities .... 62.55 62.33 61.88 62.02 62.09 63.00 61.55 
6S Stocks ...... 148.42 148.74 149.58 150.49 150.48 151.31 144.39 
4 1955 = 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan. 26 Jan. 27 Jan. 28 Jan, 31 Feb.1 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 3,230 3,500 3,290 3,500 3,320 
ee | OSS To nee epee 1,230 1,225 1,217 1,249 1,258 
Number of Advances................ 581 566 585 640 512 
Number of Declines................. 384 420 410 355 492 
Number Unchanged ................ 265 239 222 254 254 
New Hii@hs 1954-85... 0.5 ccccseccess 81 97 93 118 96 
New Lows 1054655; ..........c.cce00. 1 Zz : 0 1 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.67 100.70 100.59 100.51 100.49 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,012 $3,420 $3,960 $4,040 $3,694 
1954 a 1955 ; —mea—— 
*tPrice-Earnings Ratios: Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan, 12 Jan.19 Jan. 26 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 13.17 13.08 13.09 12.83 13.23 13.23 9.36 
20 Railroads ....... 10.89 10.54 | 10.74 10.44 10.60 10.89 5.20 
2D Weities - sk. . scess 15.64 15.68 15.78 15.73 15.94 15.94 13.78 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 427% 430% 4.30% 4.38% 4.25% 5.83% 4.24% 
20 Railroads ..... . 487 5.06 4.96 5.11 5.03 6.88 4.90 
20 Utilities ......... 4.65 4.64 4.61 4.63 4.57 5.23 4.57 
90 Stocks | ....4.3822 4.35 4.37 4.37 4.44 4.32 5.78 4.32 i 
* Average Bond Yields: | 
BA: cs dcaseee 2.891 2879 2882 2911 20913 3.058 2.803 
Whe ute ie si has ee een 3.160 3.151 3.153 3.160 3.175 3.376 3.124 
Bohs ds hides 3.483 3.479 3.473 3.478 3.471 3.674 3.470 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. tFor latest figures see page 17. 1 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 1, 1955 
. Shares c Closing ~ Net 
Traded Jan. 25 Feb. 1 Change 
American Bosch Arima... «0.00. ssissiccccess 422,500 15 18 + 3 I 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............csse005 391,400 243% 25% + % 
Cased: Bieta Lien vca i wisackbediniass 320,700 72% 80 + 7% 
Chemce Wet -nuwiiics s 6scc i aiedspeeys 229,900 35% 48 +1228 _ 
Comrbinn VIR iis ose de ces ganvd unveaieces 193,700 1834 19% + KE bh 
Schering Corporation ........<cccceseeess 164,000 25 23% — lh 
ee rrr re 158,600 110 118% + 8% 
RemeNL FAME ois n5osainndensdoneers 158,500 343% 38354 + 448 
Alleghany Corporation .................: 155,400 7% 7% + % 
Rilie Gee cs eee 154,300 78% 844 + 6H ta 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 













































T xis is Part 30 of a tabulation which will cover all common 



























































mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954- 
Il .0is Terminal Railroad High ......... see) ony 16% 11% 12% 10% 10% 11% 8% 11% 15% 
aE alot ania 6% 7% 9% 7 7% 8% 614 7% 8% 
Earnings ..... $1.80 $3.26 $0.97 $2.53 $2.80 $1.41 $1.37 $0.93 $1.01 $1.33 2$0.03 
Dividends .... None None None 0.72 0.72 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.40 0.20 None 
, In ‘anapolis Power & Light High ......... 2014 344 36 30% 25% 29% 33% 36% 40% 42% 48 
| eee 15% 19¥ 23 21 20% 21% 25% 28% 33% 34% 40% 
« sfter 2-for-1 split a tee vont ae Sere para ye ee Sed pe ay 2454 
) Mav; TP cccicccsscaccé BA Scacesesei ee aes nee wees eee moe alas ra: ore ame 22% 
) Earnings ..... $0.94 $0.96 $1.65 $1.38 $1.55 $1.44 $1.80 $1.17 $1.48 $1.59 viet 
) Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.76 0.75 0.79 0.80 0.92% 1.00 1.02% $1.10 
- Inc.:stria Electric de 1. <aiath ere 22% 17 1534 8% 9 8 84 6% 44 
h -xico | eee atti nan 11% 12% 7% 4 5% 614 6% 3% 2 
} §Earnings ..... eat gs ohn . D$21.71 D$3.36 D$13.52 $2.26 D$2.17 D$8.55 ree 
30 Dividends .... kere ee None N one None None None None None None None 
55 Ind -strial Rayon WE ésdee0-6< 42% 69 89 
90 SOOT ccicidéess 35% 39% 65% Fa pea: me i} eae Fox pee aes 
1.6 (. {ter 2-for-1 split High ......... sees ae 54 50 56 53% 68% 71% 64% 56% 495% 
) 9 March, 1946) ............. BE etches goed ota 36 35% 38% 33% 42, 5634 53 38% 39 
’ Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.31 $5.66 $8.86 $8.31 $6.01 $6.68 $5.34 $4.38 $4.68  2$2.74 
4 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 = 1.6234 2.50 3.00 £3.00 p3.00 p3.00 1.50 p3.00 2.25 
02 Ingesoll-Rand ree 111% 140 151% 136% 15434 
4] ik GEOR 88% 104% 116 107 119 ex oa eae a hs waa 
(After 2-for-1 split PY i acecises ea Sane Pepe woe 76% 72% 83 92% 933%4 101 169 
15 \pril, 1948 ST éaced exes ites er 58% 55 63 75% 81 84 97 
| 46 and 3-for-1 split WE hétsscses paths ee eee ides awe Pee date ane ere re 57% 
December, TIS) occ csccces MMM c cccisesss rr PORT eae oe waka aang Heat Saala aieata <taara 47% 
Earnings ..... $1.45 $1.01 $1.55 $2.68 $2.95 $2.47 $3.08 $3.27 $3.36 $3.56 2$2.87 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.17 1.50 1.67 1.92 1.92 2.00 2.00 2.33 2.50 
Inland Steel ME 20h Sie ace 87 105 126% 
i eee 71% 82 100 wise aaies ye eae aoa eae’ eae Pee 
— (After 3-for-1 split BN Léandaeas silad tas 445% 42 47% 41% 5634 62% rs 48 7634 
Ww Age, SUD 5. sdassstvcsds BO ca tasetnns eae eA 33% 33 34% 30 38 45% 414 35% 40% 
3 00) Earnings ..... $2.09 $2.01 $3.18 $6.10 $7.88 $5.11 $7.76 $7.02 $4. és $6.90 $7.92 
7 8A Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.83% 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.75 
1.55 Inspiration Consol. Copper High ......... 12% 19% 22% 17% 21% 18% 20% 29% 2914 29% 39% 
4 30 BP catdstine 9% 11% 13% 12% 15% 11% 17% 18% 21% 18% 21% 
§ Earnings ..... $1.34 $1.13 $1.60 $3.93 $3.87 $1.67 $3.34 $3.63 $3.69 $4.21  2$3.17 
ies Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.25 2.75 2.75 3.00 3.00 
woh Insuranshares Certificates High ......... 8% 10% 1134 8% 8% 10% 114 12 14% 1534 22% 
320 Rae 7 8% 7% 6% 6% 9 9V 11 11% 13% 15% 
258 Earnings ..... $0.29 $0.30 $0.24 $0.26 $0.27 $0.28 $0.41 $0.37 $0.39 $0.44 — 2$0.32 
512 Dividends .... 0.22Y 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.22% 0.25 0.32% 0.30 0.30 0.35 
492 Interchemical Corp. ee 40% 57 59 50 46% 
254 (ee 2914 37% 35% 35% 40 ted: ee tine Bi Fate ENS oaea 
06 (After 2-for-1 split High ......... he Sbes BAe ae: 23% 18% 25% 29% 23% 26% 40 
1 Nip: TE caneiwisinatcc _ pneetare 5 eee, eatin ee 13 12 16% 2034 18% 21% 25% 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.06 $2.99 $4.15 $2.78 $2.98 $6.57 $3.02 $2.93 $3.01 2$3.27 
Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.50 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
10.49 Interlake Iron eae 10% 14% 20% 15% 16% 13% 18% 20% 18 19% 21% 
3,694 SP cn cxcasiee 6% 8% 10% oY 11% 934 12% 15% 15% 13% 14% 
Earnings ..... $0.53 D$0.41 $0.99 $2.34 $3.04 $3.15 $2.94 $2.58 $2.75 $2.96  2$1.08 
— Dividends .... 0.35 0.25 0.60 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
a aa 
36 International Business BCE 188 250 250 
Machines BOE ccevccsces 154% 173% 236% me eee earet 
20 (After 5-for-4 split High ......... ves ayy 250 246 242 
78 Javitaary; TOW). .cecccsas REESE “ius Gecats 195 192% 219 aed aes ee awe oP ciara 
(After 75% stk. div. High ......... Sas Paks ated dene 156 234 240 231 246% 254% 340 
” January, 1948 ere Pearee ated wires Rates 125% 145% 185 199¥ ' 186 224 246 
24% and 25% stk. div. eee ee? Shee romp «aun aatie ee Soe pas ey £5 ha 375 
90 MAY. SS: 6 cca ceacieucdes | eer raat ree eae aa hak iar ana Saad Kalbe sine 271 
37 Earnings ..... $2.95 $3.31 $5.70 $7.16 $8.54 $9.61 $9.64 $7.33 $7.85 $8.54  2$8.19 
ey Dividends .... p1.98 p2.09 2.61 2.61 3.05 p3.20 p3.20 p3.20 p3.20 p3.20 £3.80 
International Harvester Ec sciidae ; 82% 10034 102 95 99% 
ks vivinrue' 67% 74% 66% 70 80 ete ey tg aa Recs a deg 
803 (After 3-for-1 split ee ye ae, es Pree 34% 2934 32% 37% 36% 33 38Y 
124 May; IO 6 .cévisivc | ree es ae wid gous aes 26% 22% 25% 30% 29% 24, 27% 
470 Earnings ..... k$1.54  k$1.47  k$1.30 k$3.36 k$3.92 k$4.36 k$4.72 k$4.36 k$3.76 k$3.46 k$2.24 
Dividends .... 0.95 1.00 1.20 1.22 1.70 1.70 1.95 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 
International Minerals & BRIS .iccc cece 18% 34% 45 34% 38% 34% 56% 
Chemical ED i cltiaiiein 15% 17 27 22% 23% 24 31% tae as bine peat 
955 After 2-for-1 split YO peerene Sieh =(dieres cs sila, een eee wee 2%HRes—“<i«CKH_COCKHK IHC 
November, 1950) ......... BO wa pseveues acai ee tans swes er aaa 27 25% 31% 27% 28% 
Net Earnings ..... g$1.55 $1.38 $1.96 9$2.17 $2.92 $3.18  2$3.40 2$3.06 $2.90 $2.87 9$2.44 
thange Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 0.85 1.00 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.60 
P International Mining Sais 6% 11% 11% 5% 5% 6% 9% 5% 3% 2y 44 
4+ OE ccctaediacs 4% 51% 4% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3 2% 1% 1% 
4. 7%; Earnings ..... D$0.21 D$0.13 D$0.16 D$0.24 D$0.16 $0.14 D$0.17 D$0.08 D$0.007 $0.03  y$0.04 
412%, q Dividends .... None None None None None 0.25 4.00 None None None 0.20 
+ 9 Ivternational Nickel SD c.ckkxksss 32% 39% 42% 36% 34% 31% 36% 42% 48% 47% 59% 
— 1% | ee 25% 28% 28% 257% 24% 255% 25% 31% 40% 34% 34% 
+ 8% Earnings ..... $1.71 $1.58 $1.90 $2.17 $2.55 $2.08 $3.21 $4.18 $3.91 $3.55  2$3.15 
+ 434 + Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.60 2.35 2.90 
+ } 


%—12 months ended June 30. k—12 months ended October 31. p—Also paid stock. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. Less Canadian 
ta:. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 





Pr-nted by C. ¥4 sat BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N 
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World’s largest manufacturer of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 


| INTERNATIONAL 
’ SHOE COMPANY 


434 ANNUAL REPORT 
1954 


Consolidated net sales showed a decrease of about 
2 per cent from the prior year, consolidated net income 
before taxes was $2,151,073 more and after-tax net 
income was 3 per cent greater. 

Dividends were $2.40 per share, same as in the 
previous year. The 175th consecutive dividend on our 
company’s common stock was paid on January 1, 
1955, completing 42 years of uninterrupted dividend 
payments. 

There was a reduction in long-term debt of about 
$1.4 millions at November 30, 1954, compared with the 
end of 1953. Short-term borrowing amounted to $10.7 
millions at the end of 1954 compared with $14.5 mil- 
lions at the end of 1953. In combination this is a reduc- 
tion in debt of approximately $5 millions during the year. 
Presently it appears that the shoe industry has com- 
pleted a 15- to 18-month adjustment period. With this 
correction period ended, we believe that 1955 will be a 
better year for the industry than was 1954. 


ST. LOUIS 


For our own company, 1954 was another good 
year. Prospects for 1955 are good. Orders for our 
spring 1955 lines are running ahead of a year ago, lead- 
ing to the expectation that production and shipments 
in 1955 will exceed those of 1954. With several projects 
initiated during the past year or more about to reach a 
point of fruition, with steady wage rates, with steady 
prices for both materials purchased and for shoes 
sold, and with the prospect of increased volume, 
we see in 1955 the promise of a better year than 
the one just closed. 


Iyrrtfon Onn PI 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


January 6, 1955 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1954 


Fiscal Years Ended November 30 


Net Sales... 
Civilian 
Military 


Income before Federal and Canadian Income Taxes 


Federal and Canadian Taxes on Income 
*Net Income 


Percent of Net Sales 
Per Share 


Dividends per Share 
Income Retained 


*After adjustment for minority interests. 


We will be pleased to send copies of 
our 1954 annual report upon request. 
Address International Shoe Company, 


Increase 


1954 or (Decrease) 


1953 





$246,764,550 
244,939,894 


$251,027,699 
247,124,486 
3,903,213 
19,508,358 
9,687,105 1,904,914 
9,930,720 272,390 


4.0 A 
2.93 .08 


8,138,647 7,680) 
2.40 
1,792,073 


$(4,263, 149) 
(2,184,592) 
(2,078,557) 

2,151,073 


1,824,656 
21,659,431 
11,592,019 
10,203,110 


4.1 
3.01 
8,130,967 
2.40 
2,072,143 


280,070 16 


International 
0@ Company 


Treasury Dept., 1509 Washington Ave., 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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